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PEEFATOEY  NOTE. 


Several  yenrs  ago  a  Canadian  paper  offered 
four  prizes  for  the  four  best  temperance  stories, 
to  be  submitted  to  a  competent  committee. 

Among  twenty-nine  competitors  the  author  of 
Social  Heroism  was  awarded  the  first  prize ;  the 
author  of  Broken  Bonds  one  of  the  others. 

It  has  been  thought  that,  published  now,  when 
the  subject  of  temperance  is  exciting  such 
universal  attention,  these  stories  may  be  inter- 
esting to  many  readers. 


Toronto,  Oct.  1878. 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

^*  We,  that  are  strong,  ought  to  bear  the  infirmities  of 
the  weak."' 

"  Are  yon  going  to  honour  Judge  Harriston's 
with  your  presence  to-night,  Hamilton?" 

"  No,  there  are  some  reasons  why  I  would 
like  very  much  to  go,  but  it  is  not  always  best 
just  to  consult  our  inclinations :  and  I  have 
made  up  my  mind  it  is  not  best  for  me  to  go 
there  any  more." 

"  1  hope  you  will  not  think  me  too  inquisitive 
if  I  ask  you  what  your  reasons  are  for  wishing 
to  go,  and  why  jou  think  it  is  not  right  for  you 
to  go  there  any  more?" 

"  Certainly  not.  My  reasons  for  wishing  to 
go,  you  will  easily  be  able  to  appreciate.  You 
know,  from  experience,  what  a  pleasant  place  it 
is  to  visit,  and  what  congenial  people  we  always 
meet.  But  I  am  afraid  you  will  not  so  readily 
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appreciate  my  reasons  for  tliinking;  it  is  not  right 
for  ine  to  go  there  an 3^  more.  You  know  Judge 
Ilarriston's  ideas  of  hospitality — how  strongly 
we  arc  always  urged  to  take  wine,  and  that  he 
thinks  it  a  want  of  courtesy  to  him  if  we  do  not. 
I  have  never  felt  it  to  be  a  temptation  yet,  but 
stronger  men  tlian  I,  liave  yielded  to  such  pe*'^ 
suasions.  And  witliout  God's  grace  I  might 
fall  as  they  have  fallen." 

"  Are  you  not  a  little  morbid  in  your  ideas 
about  this,  Hamilton?  I  must  coniess  I  can- 
not see  why  you  need  to  feel  yourself  in  any 
danger.  You  know  your  sobriquet  was  given 
you  because  you  seem  to  be  braver  in  resisting 
evil  than  some  of  us  weaker  ones.  Who  would 
ever  dream  that  'old  Trojan'  could  yield  to 
temptation!" 

^'  Do  you  think.  Warren,  that  it  never  cost  me 
a  struggle  not  to  yield  sometimes?  I  tell  you  I 
can  realize  what  Plato  meant  by  comparing 
human  nature  to  the  chariot  drawn  by  two 
horses.  I  have  to  tug  pretty  hard  on  the  bit 
sometimes  to  keep  my  unruly  horse  in  check." 

Now  Hamilton,"  came  from  the  depths  of  a 
great  easy  chair  "  don't  be  unearthing  old  Plato. 
Just  see  how  the  fihock  of  his  name  distuibed 
my  peaceful  slumbers.  His  ideas  would'nt  do  for 
this  age  of  the  world.  I  would  like  toknow^\hy 
the  two  horses  are  harnessed  to  the  chariot,  un- 
less thi^y  are  both  to  pull.  I  believe  in  giving 
them  free  rein,  and  I  will  cry  '  good  for  you  to 
the  one  that  wins.' " 
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"McPherson,  who  ever  dreamed  yon  were  list- 
ening to  our  sermonizing!"  answered  Hamilton. 
^'I  fancy  a  little  of  it  will  not  hnrt  yon,  however,  if 
those  are  yonr  sentiments.  Bnt  to  return  to  Jndge 
Harriston,  I  am  not  mnch  afraid  of  myself  now. 
Once  I  might  have  been,  but  every  conquest 
gives  me  fresh  courage.  But  I  think  it  is  sorrow- 
ful that  professing  Christians  will  throw  such 
temptations  in  the  way  of  young  men.  They 
ought  to  consider  that  God  gives  them  a  great 
responsibility.  I  think  I  would  be  almost  temp- 
ted to  lecture  on  temperance;  only  it  is  not  by 
lectures,  nor  by  temperance  societies,  although 
they  do  much  good,  that  the  revolution  is  to  be 
brought  about.  Every  such  reform  must  begin 
in  Christian  homes.  And  if  every  Christian  did 
his  duty  how  long  would  it  be  before  the  sorrow 
and  suffering  in  this  world  would  be  lessened 
one-half.  If  we  think  we  are  safe  ourselves,  that 
is  not  enough.  We  h7iow  others  are  going  to 
ruin,  and  perhaps  we  can  do  something  to  re- 
strain them." 

''  You  would  take  all  liberty  away  from  a  Chris- 
tian, if  you  made  him  always  consult  the  good 
of  others  "  said  McPherson.  '*  The  Bible,  which 
seems  to  be  your  guide,  tells  about  the  '  Liberty 
wherewith  Christ  hath  made  us  free.'  Where  is 
the  liberty  if  a  man  cannot  indulge  in  a  harm- 
less gratification  ?" 

"  Ah !  McPherson,  you  know  you  are  making  a 
strange  twist  of  that  text.    We  are  promised 
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liberty  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  not  liberty  to 
enter  the  bondage,  and  indulge  appetites  which 
will  iniiire  ourselves  as  well  as  others.    Oh !  I 


But  you  will  think  I  am  lecturing  in  earnest," 
he  added  with  a  smile. 

"  Good  practice  for  you  "  answered  Warren, 
"  I  am  pretty  strong  in  my  principles  of  temper- 
ance, but  I  would  not  pretend  to  lay  down  the 
law  for  others.  I  do  not  condemn  Judge  Harris- 
ton  for  not  thinking  as  I  do.  I  do  not  know 
that  much  harm  is  done  by  taking  a  glass  of 
wine  at  a  social  party,  although  I  never  do  it 
myself.  I  promised  my  mother  before  she  died 
that  I  w^ould  never  touch  it.  Perhaps  I  might 
if  it  were  not  for  that  promi^^e." 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  the  sanction  of  such  a 
good  Christian  as  you  on  my  wine  drinking," 
said  Mcpherson.  I  am  a  free  man,  1  never 
made  a  promise  to  anyone.  But  I  am  going  out 
for  my  '  constitutional '  so  as  to  be  fresh  for  to- 
night.   Are  either  of  you  going  out  with  me  ?" 

No,  I  think  not"  answered  both  the  other 
young  men. 

Hamilton  and  his  two  friends  were,  at  the  time 
of  this  conversation,  attending  the  Toronto 
Univerj^ity,  when  the  college  building,  of  which 
Canadians  are  justly  so  proud  was  not  finished. 
The  old  brick  building  now  occupied  by  the 
Medical^scliool  was  then  "  University  College." 
But  some  grand  men  were  trained  there — men 
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who  have  proved  an  ornament  and  a  source  of 
strength  to  their  native  hxnd. 

The  three  friends  were  all  in  their  fourth  year, 
and  each  bidding  fair  to  excel  in  his  department; 
McPherson  had  a  thorough  grounding  in  Classics; 
but  contrary  to  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  hej 
chose  metaphysics.  I  shall  never  have  any 
moral  sentiments  if  I  do  not  hunt  them  up  "  he 
said.  Hamilton  if  you  know  what  is  good  for 
yourself,  you  will  take  classics.  You  will  never 
do  for  a  lawyer  in  this  age  of  the  world,  without 
getting  all  the  wickedness  you  can  from  those  old 
heathen.''  But  he  finally  gave  Hamilton  up 
as  a  hopeless  case.  "  You  pick  up  more  moral 
sentiments  now  than  I  do, "  he  once  said 
laughingly. 

A.fter  McPherson  had  gone  out,  Hamilton  and 
Warren  sat  very  quietly  reading  for  some  time. 
But  an  observer  would  have  noticed  that  the 
former  was  thinking  of  something  besides  the 
book  before  him.  At  last  he  said  Warren  are 
you  so  busy  that  you  cannot  listen  to  me  for  a 
few  minutes  V 

'^Certainly  not.  Proceed  old  fellow,  I  am  all 
attention." 

'^You  know  the  boys  have  sometimes  made 
fun  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  my  ^Byronic 
turn  of  mind.'  I  am  sure  I  am  not  very  poetical, 
and  sadly  wanting  in  sentiment,  but  I  suppose 
they  call  it  that  for  want  of  a  better  name,  be- 
cause I  am  never  in  such  high  spirits  as  some  of 
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the  rest  6f  them.  I  have  often  wanted  to  tell 
you  the  tragedy  of  my  early  life,  feeling,  as  I 
do,  that  you  will  respect  the  confidence  I  give 
you.  We  have  been  firm  friends  for  many 
years,  and  I  have  often  thought  you  would  won- 
der sometimes  at  my  serious  moods.  And  I 
would  like  especially  to  have  you  know  why  I 
have  such  strong  feelings  about  drinking  wine. 
I  know  you  may  have  thought  me  too  strict  in 
laying  down  the  law  for  others.  But  when  you 
hear  my  story,  you  will  understand  it  all. " 

By  this  time  Warren  was  listening  intently. 
The  look  of  deep  seriousness  on  his  friend's  face 
convinced  him  that  it  was  no  fancied  tragedy  to 
which  he  was  about  to  listen.  And  as  Hamilton 
paused  for  a  moment,  he  said  "  You  may  be 
sure  of  my  sympathy  and  interest  even  before- 
hand. And  also  that  I  shall  consider  your 
confidence  as  sacred. " 

So  Hamilton  began.  "  You  remember^  my 
mother  I  know.  You  always  seemed  attracted 
by  her  sweetness  and  dignity  when  you  were  a 
school  boy  ;  in  spite  of  the  sadin  ss  which  would 
have  repelled  some  boys.  It  is  just  five  years 
since  she  died  leaving  me  without  a  near  relative 
in  the  world.  It  was  a  sad  day  to  me  when  I 
entered  the  University.  She  had  looked  forward 
with  so  much  pride  to  thsit  time.  But  when  it 
came,  tliere  was  no  one  to  care  whether  I  enter- 
ed with  honour  or  not.  We  had  lived  in  Quebec, 
until  we  came  here  fourteen  years  ago.  My  father 
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was  a  banker,  with  very  bright  prospects  of  ad- 
vancement wlien  lie  and  mother  were  married. 
Thej  loved  each  other  devotedly  and  the  first  five 
years  of  their  married  life  were  almost  too  hap  :)y, 
mother  has  often  told  me  since.  There  were 
only  two  children,  myself  and  a  little  girl  five 
years  younger.  When  I  was  four  years  old  the 
clouds  began  to  gather.  The  President  of  the 
bank,  of  which  father  was  man^iger  was  a  pro- 
fessing; Clu'istian,— standing  high  in  the  estima- 
tion of  every  one.  But  he  had  the  same  ideas 
of  hospitality  which  I  was  condemning  in  Judge 
Harriston.  And  it  was  at  hisdiouse  that  father 
first  learned  to  drink.  He  went  down  rapidly 
after  that,  losing  after  three  years  his  position  in 
the  bank.  Be  was  very  much  such  a  disposition 
as  Harry  McPherson,  and  you  cannot  think  how 
I  tremble  when  he  talks  as  he  did  to-day.  lb 
is  often  men  of  tlie  finest,  most  generous  disposi- 
tion who  yield  first  to  temptation.  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  all  the  sad  scenes  through  which  we 
passed,  although  I  remember  many  of  them  ; 
but  I  will  hasten  to  close.  One  night  father 
came  home  about  midnight,  very  much  beside 
himself,  and  found  mother  sitting  up  for  him  as 
usual.  He  seemed  verj^  angry  with  her,  and 
when  she  remonstrated  with  him  he  struck  her. 
The  thought  that  he,  who  had  promised  to  love 
and  protect  her,  raised  his  hand  against  her  in 
anger  was  the  most  bitter  trial  yet,  and  she  fell 
faiating  to  the  floor,    As  ehe  fellj  her  head 
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struck  the  sharp  edge  of  the  fender  to  the  grate 
cutting  a  deep  gash.  The  fall  awakened  me, 
but  I  was  so  paralyzed  with  terror  that  I  could 
not  move.  The  sight  of  the  blood  in  a  mea- 
sure sobered  him.  He  raised  her  in  his  arms,  and 
kissing  her  again  and  again  he  said  '  Oh  my 
darling,  I  have  killed  you,  I  have  killed  you !' 
He  placed  her  gently  on  the  bed,  and  then  a  sort 
of  frenzy  seemed  to  seize  him.  He  caught  up  my 
little  sister  who  was  then  three  years  old — wrap- 
ped a  blanket  around  her,  and  rushed  out  of  the 
house.  I  must  have  fainted,  for  I  remembered 
nothing  more  until  morning.  "When  I  awoke,  I 
crept  out  of  the  bed,  and  found  mother — not 
dead,  as  in  my  childish  terror  I  expected  ;  but 
sitting  in  a  chair  with  such  a  stony  heart-broken 
look  on  her  face.  It  burnt  itself  into  my  memory 
forever.  She  knew  nothing  of  the  night's  occur- 
rence, except  the  blow.  She  had  not  even  notic- 
ed that  my  little  sister  was  gone.  I  need  not  tell 
you  of  her  search  for  them  all  over  the  City.  We 
never  heard  of  them,  nor  from  them,  and  every 
one  believed  father  had  plunged  into  the  river 
and  the  swift  current  had  carried  their  bodies  out 
to  sea.  Does  all  this  seem  too  tragical  for  real  life, 
Robert?  Do  you  not  think  if  we  could  see 
beyond  appearances,  often  we  would  find  that 
there  are  tragedies  being  acted  all  around  us 
with  wine  as  the  great  stage  manager? 

"  Perhaps  the  quick  sharp  agony  which  mother 
endured  was  easier  to  bear  than  the  dull,  heart- 
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breaking  sorrow,  which  so  many  wives  and 
daughters  are  enduring.  How  many  noble  and 
cultivated  women  are  being  dragged  lower  and 
lower,  until  hope  and  faith  sometimes  die  in 
their  hearts.  If  the  history  of  our  inmates  of 
Insane  Asylums  were  known,  do  you  not  think 
we  would  stand  amazed  to  find  how  much  of  the 
misery  we  see  there  is  caused  by  wine  ?  Oh  how 
can  Christians  be  so  blind  to  their  duty  in  this 
matter!  Why  cannot  they  see  that  intemperance 
is  the  greatest  hindrance  to  the  triumph  of  the 
Gospel  ?  And  why  do  they  not  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  and  fight  against  it  with  all  the  en- 
ergy and  strength,  God  gives  them  ?" 

Warren  had  listened  with  pained  and  almost 
breathless  interest  to  his  friend's  history,  and 
now  as  Hamilton  paused  he  said,  as  tears,  of 
which  he  was  not  at  all  ashamed  stood  in  his 
eyes  :  ''I  wish  I  had  known  your  sad  story  be- 
fore, Hamilton,  I  feel  that  sometimes  my 
mood  must  have,  been  so  out  of  harmony  with 
yours.  I  feel  deeply  grateful  for  the  confidence 
you  have  shown  in  me,  you  will  have  reason  to 
thank  God  for  your  words,  even  if  it  has  been 
extremely  painful  for  you  to  lift  the  veil  which 
hides  the  past.  Heretofore  I  have  been  in  a 
half-indifferent  state  of  mind  on  the  subject  of 
intemperance.  Kow  I  am  heart  and  soul  with 
you  in  doing  everything  by  word  and  deed  to 
put  it  down. " 

^'  I  shall  be  more  than  repaid  for  the  pain  it  has 
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given  me  to  speak  of  these  things,  if  this  is  the 
result,"  replied  Hamilton.  ''It  was  partly  for 
that  reason  that  I  have  told  you.  You  have  tliat 
wonderful  gift  of  strong  personal  influence.  I 
have  often  wondered  to  see  your  power  over  the 
minds  of  others.  And  I  want  you  to  exert  it 
over  Harry,  and  all  others  who  need  it.  If  .you 
believe  heartily  in  the  danger  of  wine  drinking, 
you  will  soon  influence  others." 

Did  you  flnish  all  you  were  going  to  tell  me 
about  your  life  ?"  asked  Warren. 

I  will  not  weary  you  with  a  history  of  the 
struggles  through  which  mother  and  1  passed, 
after  the  disappearance  of  my  father  and  sis- 
ter. We  knew  what  it  was  to  be  cold  and  hun- 
gry. The  President  of  the  bank  ofiered  to  take 
me  as  a  messenger  boy;  but  mother  declined 
his  offer.  He  knew  it  was  at  his  house  that 
father  had  learned  to  drink  ;  and  I  suppose  that 
was  done  as  a  bribe  to  his  conscience.  I  wonder 
if  a  vision  of  our  desolated  home  never  haunts 
him  now.  We  moved  after  two  years  to  Toron- 
to, uhere,  after  a  time  mother  opened  a  school. 
After  that  our  prospects  brightened.  You  and 
I  have  both  had  to  work  our  way  along  through 
College,  as  well  as  to  care  for  our  mothers.  But 
I  believe  we  are  both  stronger  men  for  the  dis- 
cipline. Do  you  know  I  think  a  man's  educa- 
tion is  only  half  finished  and  his  character  not 
quite  symmetrical,  unless  he  has  a  mother,  sis- 
ter or  wifoj  tor  whom  he  can  work.    It  smoothes 
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down  his  rough  edges,  and  makes  him  more 
gentle — a  true  gentleman — to  know  that  he  makes 
or  mars  the  happiness  of  some  dear  one.-' 

remember  your  mother"  said  Warren, 
"  I  helieve  I  loved  her  next  to  my  own  motlier. 
I  often  wondered  why  she  looked  so  sad.  I  hope 
the  future  has  much  brightness  in  store  for  you, 
Hamilton,  to  make  up  for  the  sadness  of  the  past. 
But  I  suppose  McPherson  will  soon  be  home. 
You  still  intend  not  to  go  to  Judge  Harriston's 
to-night.  I  honour  your  feelings ;  but  I  am 
sorry  you  are  not  going.  I  sliould  be  almost 
tempted  to  stay  with  you,  only  I  have  asked  my 
cousin  Louise  Howard  if  I  may  have  the  pleasure 
of  escorting  her  to  the  party.  I  think  she  will 
be  disappointed  at  not  seeing  you  there.  " 

The  serious  expression  changed  to  one  of 
pleasure  as  Hamilton  answered.  ''I  should 
like  better  to  see  her  than  any  one  else,  but  I 
am  afraid  my  absence  will  hardly  be  noticed  by 
her.  I  suppose  I  am  a  little  morbid  in  my  fears 
about  this  temptation  ;  but  when  I  go  to  such 
places  and  see  the  w^ine,  I  seem  to  live  over  in 
imagination  the  scenes  through  which  mother 
passed :  and  I  can  realize  how  she  must  have 
felt  when  watching  father  in  his  downward 
path.  But  as  I  said  before  [  am  afraid  neither 
my  presence,  nor  absence  would  make  much 
difference  to  Miss  Howard.  " 

"  Comfort  yourself  with  that  thought  if  you 
like,  my  dear  fellow.    But  she  is  a  girl  cf  such 
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quick  intuition,  she  seems  to  get  below  the  sur- 
face almost  at  a  glance,  and  finds  out  the  true 
ring  of  gold  in  a  man's  character.  If  there  were 
anything  in  my  life  of  which  I  were  ashamed,  I 
would  keep  clear  of  her." 

Hamilton  seemed  to  have  no  objection  to 
listening  to  the  praises  Warren  was  bestowing  on 
his  cousin.  But  looking  out  the  window  he  saw 
Harry  coming  and  so  he  said  I  feel  strongly 
inclined  to  go,  but  I  think  it  is  best  not.  So  I 
w^ill  spend  the  time  ^  cramming. ' " 
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CHAPTER  II. 

^*But  judge  this  rather  that  no  man  put  a  stumbling 
block,  or  an  occasion  to  fall  in  his  brother's  way.'* 

Judge  ITaiTiston  was  a  man  of  great  influence 
and  wealth.  A  widower  with  an  only  daughter, 
lie  took  much  pleasure  in  entertaining  his 
friends  in  the  most  graceful,  hospitable  manner. 
As  he  Was  a  man  of  much  culture,  he  naturally 
drew  around  him  a  class  of  people — his  equals  in 
wealth  and  intelligence.  But  he  also  delighted 
in  taking  notice  ot  those  who  needed  help  to  rise 
in  the  social  scale,  and  no  one  was  much  more 
conscious  of  the  benefit  of  his  patronage  then  was 
the  J  udge  himself  But  his  egotism  was  easily 
forgotten  in  the  light  of  his  kind  and  generous 
heart.  Hamilton  has  already  pointed  out  the  one 
great  mistake  in  his  hospitality.  He  would  have 
felt  that  something  was  wanting  in  the  entertain- 
ment if  wine  had  not  been  furnished  as  freely  as  in 
the  "  good  old  times."  He  had  been  accustom* 
ed  to  its  use  all  his  life — never  had  been  tempted 
to  drink  t<>  excess.  And  all  possible  arguments 
failed  to  convince  him  that  others  were  different- 
ly constituted  :  and  that  he  was  placing  grievoua 
temptation  in  the  way  of  many  young  men. 
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J udge  Harriston's  home  was  ever  a  pleasant 
place,  but  on  the  night  of  the  party  it  seemed  to 
nave  received  an  extra  touch  of  pleasantness. 
And  as  Warren  and  his  cousin  entered  the  draw- 
ing room,  an  unspoken  feeling  of  regret  was  in 
the  mind  of  each  that  Hamilton  was  not  there  to 
enjoy  it  with  them.  Pictures,  flowers  and  books 
were  there  to  satisfy  all  the  wants  of  a  refined 
nature.  Little  groups  of  people  were  gathered 
here  and  there,  enjoying  themselves  in  various 
ways,  and  there  was  such  an  air  of  homeness 
about  the  whole  scene,  one  felt  at  ease  at  once. 

They  found  their  young  hostess  quite  monopo- 
lized by  Harry  McPherson,  but  still  keeping  her 
eyes  on  the  door  to  be  ready  to  receive  her  guests. 
As  they  came  up  to  her  she  said  joyfully  "Louise 
what  a  naughty  girl  to  come  so  late!  I  did  not 
feel  that  we  were  having  a  party  until  I  saw 
you." 

Harry  put  on  a  comical  look  of  distress  as  he 
said,  and  here  I  have  been  making  a  martyr 
of  myself,  trying  to  entertain  you,  and  wonder- 
ing all  the  time  why  you  were  so  interested  in 
that  door." 

Miss  Harriston  did  not  answer  his  sally,  except 
by  a  bright,  laughing  glance,  as  saucy  as  his 
own,  as  siie  turned  away  to  welcome  another 
gnest. 

Later  in  the  evening  Louise  was  standing 
with  her  cousin  and  Isabel  Harriston  looking  at 
and  admiring  a  beautiful  inlaid  table  of  mosaic, 
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which  hioked  like  a  beautiful  painting  of  an  old 
Cathedral.  ''Do  you  know,"  she  said,  '*that 
table  always  preaches  me  a  sermon?  How 
beautifully  the  dark  stones  brin^  out  the  colours 
of  the  bright  ones.  The  picture  would  not  be 
perfect  without  them." 

"  YeSj  but  how  about  the  sermon  ?"  asked 
Isabel. 

''  I  was  thinking  that  the  dark  stones  represent 
the  care  and  sorrow  we  have  through  life.  And 
the  happiness  and  joy  are  all  the  brighter  by  # 
contrast.  Now^  so  many  of  our  experiences 
seem  too  dark  and  sombre  to  harmonize  with  the 
rest.  But,  I  think  when  we  stand  in  the  clear 
light  of  Heaven,  and  look  back  upon  our  lives, 
we  shall  see  how  every  trial,  every  disappoint- 
ment, every  failure  was  needed  to  make  our 
characters  what  God  would  have  them.  He  can 
see  the  whole  plan,  and  He  knows  just  where 
the  brightness  is  needed,  and  just  where  the 
sombre  tint  should  tone  down  the  brightness — 
lest  we  should  be  satisfied  with  this  world's 
happiness  "  Louise  spoke  with  such  earnestness 
that  she  had  not  noticed  that  several  others  were 
listening  to  b.er.  As  she  caught  her  cousin's  eye 
she  blushed  deeply,  and  stopped. 

"  You  would  do  to  preach  a  sermon  yourself, 
to  say  nothing  of  that  little  table  preaching," 
said  Isabel,  admiringly.  ''I  wish  I  had  just 
such  earnest  thoughts  '  about  everything.  I 
never  see  '  sermons  in  stones,'    There  have  beeu 
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very  few  dark  stones  placed  in  the  mosaic  of 
my  life  so  far.  So  I  suppose  I  must  have  rather 
a  queer  looking,  unsymmetrical  character.  Oh, 
dear !  I  hope  the  sombre  tints  are  not  all 
comino;  at  once  in  the  future."  And  a  shadow 
crossed  her  sunny  face. 

''Forgive  me  for  being  so  serious,"  said 
Louise,  "  God  grant  that  you  may  not  need  as 
much  toning  down  as  some  of  us,  dear  Isabel." 

How  merciful  it  is  that  God  hides  the  future 
from  us.  Sometimes  the  coming  joy  would  unfit 
us  for  present  sorrow — we  would  be  impatient 
to  grasp  it.  And  how  often  all  the  joy  of  the 
present  would  be  robbed  of  its  brightness, 
could  we  see  the  dark  clouds  of  sorrow  which  lie 
just  below  our  horizon. 

Just  before  supper  Judge  Harriston  brought 
the  Bible,  and  giving  it  to  a  minister,  who  w^as 
present,  asked  him  to  lead  in  worship.  This 
was  a  custom  which  he  always  observed.  And 
it  is  easy  to  see  how  likely  it  would  be  that 
young  men  w^ould  urge  his  example  as  safe  in  all 
things,  when  it  was  so  good  in  many. 

When  supper  was  announced,  Harry  McPher- 
son  took  charge  of  Louise,  while  Warren  had  the 
honour  of  escorting  his  fair  hostess. 

Shall  I  have  the  pleasure  of  bringing  you  a 
glass  of  sherry  or  port  ?"  Harry  asked  Louise. 

"  I  do  not  wish  either,"  ohe  answered  quietly. 

''Miss  Harriston,  my  friend  Warren  seems  to 
entirely  ignore  the  fact  that  he  has  not  offered 
jou  any.    May  I  supply  his  short-comings  ?" 
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"  Thank  yon,  T  will  take  a  glass  of  sherry,'' 

As  he  handed  the  glass  to  her,  he  said  to 
AVarren,  "  Robert,  do  not  thiuk  I  am  usurping, 
I  am  only  supplementing  your  good  offices. 
Did  you  forget  ?" 

No,  I  did  not  forget.  I  hope  Miss  Harriston 
will  acquit  me  of  all  discourtesy  to  herself  or 
Judge  Harriston,  when  I  say  that  I  hope  never 
to  offer  anyone  wine  again  " 

Harry  opened  his  eyes  wide  in  astonishment. 
"  Are  you  the  young  man  who  was  saying  this 
afterncxm  tliat  he  would  take  wine  himself  if  he 
had  not  promised  his  m(;ther  he  would  not  ? 
Has  a  chinge  come  o'er  the  spirit  of  your  dream? 
I  thought  yuur  opinions  were  as  unchangeable 
as  the  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians." 

"No,  my  opinions  have  undergone  a  complete 
change  since  afternoon,  I  have  beei;  shaken 
into  earnestness." 

Louise  did  not  make  any  comment  on  her 
cousin's  words,  but  her  eyes  expressed  the 
pleasure  she  felt. 

"  That  is  the  only  subject  on  which  Louise 
and  I  never  agree,"  said  Isabel,  "  I  do  not  think 
there  is  the  least  harm  in  taking  wine.  See  hqw 
many  splendid  men  use  it  all  their  lives,  and 
never  corae  to  any  harm." 

Yes,  and  see  how  many  splendid  men  find 
that  the  cause  of  their  ruin,  both  in  this  world 
and  in  eternity.    I  have  no  friends  for  whom  I 
feel  any  anxiety ;  but  it  makes  my  heart  achg 
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to  see  some  of  our  finest  and  most  brilliant  men 
filling  drunkard's  graves.  But  I  do  not  wish 
to  preach  you  another  sermon  to-night,  Isabel." 

Miss  Howard,  you  say  you  have  no  friends 
for  whom  you  feel  anxious.  You  surely  do  not 
fear  for  yourself.  Then  what  are  your  argu- 
ments against  taking  wine  yourself?  I  have 
heard  one  temperance  lecture  to-day,  and  would 
like  to  hear  another,"  said  Harry. 

No,  I  do  not  fear  for  myself,  although  I  do 
not  dislike  wine,  and  you  know  women  too  be- 
come drunkards.  Is  it  not  awful  to  think  of  a 
wonien  lalling  so  low?  When  I  see  so  much 
misery  and  wretchedness,  so  n^any  desolate 
hoines  and  breaking  hearts,  and  know  the  cause 
of  it,  I  feel  I  want  my  life  free  from  the  guilt  of 
setting  a  wrong  example.  The  Bible  says  '  no 
drunkard  shall  inherit  the  kingdom  of  heaven.' 
"What  will  God  say  to  us  if  we  help  to  make  a 
man  a  drunl^ard  ?  It  is  best  to  be  on  the  safe 
side." 

Judge  Harriston  was  passing  at  this  inomentj 
^nd  said  laughingly,  "  Are  you  riding  your  old 
hobby,  Miss  Louise  ?"  Although  rather  impati- 
ent if  a  man  differed  with  him  on  this  subject, 
he  was  very  chivalrous  if  his  opponent  were  a 
woman. 

Somebody  is  always  very  politely  mount- 
ing me  on  my  hobby,  and  then  what  can  I  do 
but  ride  off  in  my  best  ptyle?" 

Qh,  dear,  I  am  afraid  I  should  be  convinced 
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myself  if  it  were  not  for  you  and  Judge  Harris- 
ton,"  said  McPherson  to  Isabel.  "It  is  more 
than  a  man  can  stand  to  have  so  many  against 
him.  Miss  Howard,  you  should  meet  my  friend 
Hamilton,  your  opinions  agree  exactly.  I  be- 
lieve you  must  have  been  acquainted  sometime 
as  far  back  as  the  glacial  period."  Harry  paused 
in  his  nonsense,  for  a  very  deep  blush  passed 
over  Miss  Howard's  face,  and  she  turned  her 
eyes  in  another  direction.  "I  declare,"  he  said 
to  himself,  "it  looks  as  if  they  might  have  met 
once  or  twice  since  the  glacial  period,  by  the 
warm  color  on  her  face !" 

The  conversation  was  here  interrupted  by  the 
departure  of  the  ladies  from  the  supper  room, 
and  it  was  not  again  resumed.  There  was  no 
excessive  drinking  on  the  part  of  the  gentlemen 
when  left  to  themselves.  But  Harry  McPlierson 
received  a  new  injpulse  in  that  direction. 
Hamilton's  earnest  arguments  had  made  him 
think  earnestly  about  the  subject,  and  then  Miss 
Howard's  question,  "  What  will  God  say  to  us 
if  we  help  to  make  a  drunkard?"  But  the  ex- 
ample of  Isabel  and  Judge  Harriston  more  than 
counteracted  the  influen  ce  of  the  serious  words. 

On  their  way  home,  Louise  said  to  her  cousin, 
"I  did  not  know  until  to-night  that  your  friend 
Hamilton  is  such  a  strong  temperance  man." 
And  then  in  almost  Hamilton's  own  words  she 
added,  "  I  am  so  glad  that  your  personal  influ- 
ence is,  henceforward  to  be  on  the  right  side." 
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CHAPTER  III. 

•    '^And   every  man  that   striveth  far  the  mastery  ia 
temperate  in  all  things." 

Hamilton,  Warren,  and  McPIierson  were  so 
totirely  occupied,  after  this,  with  their  closing 
examinations  that  there  was  no  more  time  for 
recreation  of  any  kind.  They  all  came  through 
with  honour  to  themselves ;  as  might  be  expect- 
ed where  good  natural  abilit^'es  were  combined 
with  very  studious  habits.  Somebody  did  care 
very  much  whether  Hamilton  graduated  with 
honour  or  not.  If  he  had  known  how  much 
satisfaction  his  success  gave  Louise  Howard,  his 
honours  would  have  been  almost  priceless  in  his 
eyes. 

Hamilton  and  Warren  were  to  enter  immedi- 
ately upon  their  law  studies,  in  the  office  of  a 
prominent  firm  in  Toronto;  McPherson  was 
appointed  to  a  position  in  one  of  the  banks  in 
the  same  city. 

One  evening  the  friends  were  talking  of  the 
past  and  discussing  plans  for  the  future.  They 
felt  that  in  those  past  years  they  had  been  pre- 
paring for  tlie  battle,  tempering  and  grinding 
their  weapons  for  the  conflict,  ^ow^  they  were 
to  test  that  preparation,  to  find  whether  the 
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hietal  had  improved  under  the  trial,  ^he  hearts 
of  all  were  filled  with  hopes  of  success,— moral 
as  well  as  temporal  success, — and  each  felt  that 
success  comes  from  God. 

.  What  do  you  say  to  a  little  trip  of  some 
kind  before  we  fairly  go  to  work  ?"  asked 
Warren.  I  think  it  would  be  a  good  prepar- 
ation for  law.  My  head  is  '  crammed  '  yet.  I 
would  like  to  dissipate  a  little  ot  the  superfluous 
knowledge  before  I  put  any  more  in." 

Harry  showed  a  disposition  to  stand  on  his 
head  at  the  mere  suggestion,  but  compromised 
matters  by  throwing  up  his  hat.  Hamilton  ex- 
pressed his  approval  in  as  hearty,  if  not  as 
demonstrative  manner,  so  they  planned  a  trip 
down  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  along  Lake  Cham- 
plain  to  Lake  George  ;  and  tlien  put  the  plan 
into  execution  the  following  week. 

The  St.  Lawrence  is  so  familiar  to  Canadian 
eyes,  that  its  beauties  need  no  description.  As 
they  passed  the  historical  places  on  Lake  Cham 
plain  they  brushed  up  their  history  of  the  French 
and  Indian  war. 

Leaving  the  steamer  at  the  lower  end  of  the 
Lake,  they  took  the  stage  for  Ticonderoga. 
The  best  seats  are  on  the  top  of  the  stage,  and 
our  three  boys  were  fortunate  enough  to  secure 
them.  The  driver  had  his  history  well  digested, 
and  amused  them  not  a  little  by  his  rendering 
of  it.  When  they  passed  the  ruins  of  old  Fort 
Ticonderoga,  his  tongue  waxed  warm  in  describ- 
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ing  the  way  Ethan  Allen  and  his  Green  Moun- 
tain boys  took  it  "  In  the  name  of  the  Continen- 
tal Congress,"  (before  the  Britishers  knew  there 
was  any  Continental  Congress.)  Our  travellers 
did  not  think  it  necessary,  in  order  to  prove  their 
loyalty  to  their  own  country,  to  speak  slightingly 
of  the  one  whose  beauties  they  were  enjoying  so 
hiartily.  Their  minds  were  broad  enough  to 
appreciate  the  grand  features  of  both.  Ticon- 
deroga  lies  at  one  end  of  Lake  George  :  at  the 
other  end  Caldwell.  Now  there  is  a  little 
steamer  which  runs  daily  betw^een  these  two 
places.  And  at  the  upper  end,  on  the  site  of  old 
Fort  William  Henry,  stands  an  hotel  of  that 
name.  A  lovelier  scene  than  one  gets  from  the 
veranda  of  this  hotel  can  hardly  be  imagined. 
The  lake  nestles  in  its  emerald  setting  of  hills 
— even  now  scarcely  disturbed  by  the  usual 
signs  of  village  life  ;  but  then,  one  could  hardly 
find  a  more  restful,  peaceful  spot.  In  the  early 
morning  the  deep  purple  shadows  of  the  hills  lie 
heavy  on  the  lake  ;  but  as  the  sun  rises  higher 
and  higher,  they  are  gradually  lifted  until  the 
clear  blue  of  the  water  shows  itself. 

The  three  friends  found  pleasant  quarters  in 
the  house  of  a  farmer,  and  spent  a  week  or  two 
sleeping,  reading  and  boating.  (It  is  more  than 
probable  they  ate  something  too.)  As  would  be 
expected  Hamilton  and  Warren  expressed  their 
enjoyment  in  a  more  quiet  way  than  McPherson, 
who  was  extravagant  in  his  expressions  of 
pleasure. 
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I  believe  there  isn't  a  lovelier  place  this  side 
of  Scotiand,"  he  exclaimed  one  day  as  they 
were  rowing  on  the  lake — winding  around  the 
little  islands,  and  sometimes  landing  and  explor- 
ing for  themselves, 

I  have  heard  tourists  say  it  is  very  like  Loch 
Katrine  in  its  general  characteristics/'  answered 
Hamilton. 

They  were  not  anxious  to  hurry  away  from 
such  enchantment.  But  finally  they  concluded 
their  brains  were  in  good  working  order  again, 
and  they  must  begin  work  in  earnest.  So  they 
started  home  by  a  difierent  route,  feeling  they 
had  been  off  duty  long  enough. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

God's  plans  like  lilies  pure  and  white  unfold. 
We  must  not  tear  the  close  shut  leaves  apart  ; 
Time  will  reveal  the  calyxes  of  gold.'^ 

While  tliey  had  been  studying  at  the  Tlniver- 
ity,  Hamilton  and  his  friends  had  conscientiously 
kept  themselves  from  being  drawn  much  into 
society.  They  had  allowed  themselves  but 
few  recreations- — ''just  enough  to  keep  from 
getting  rusty."  They  knew  from  experience 
that  the  flash  of  bright  eyes  has  a  very  disastr- 
ous effect  on  Euclid  and  Mill.  Now.  however, 
they  thought  they  could  throw  down  the  barriers 
in  a  measure. 

Harry  McPherson  seemed  to  be  more  and 
more  conscious  of  the  attractions  of  Judge 
Harriston's  home — the  chief  attraction  being,  of 
course,  the  bright  daughter  of  the  house.  H  arry 
had  some  property  of  his  own,  and  his  position  in 
the  b'lnk,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  estimate 
equality  by  such  a  standard,  brought  him  on  a 
level  socially  with  the  daughter  of  Judge  Har- 
riston. 

Arthur  ^Hamilton,  as  we  have  already  im- 
agined, te]t  Vf}^T^  than  an  ordinary  interest  in 
J^ovfis^  Howard.    lie  had  visited  at  her  hom§ 
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with  Warren,  who  saw  tliat  they  were  mntually 
attracted,  and  was  glad  in  his  cousinly  way,  to 
bring  them  together.  Warren  himself  was  as 
yet  troubled  with  no  such  heart-aches.  He  en- 
joyed most  heartily  the  progress  his  two  friends 
were  making.  He  watched  the  assault  of  each 
strong  outpost,  and  knew  before  those  who  were 
most  interested,  and  that  there  would  soon  be 
"  unconditional  surrender." 

Lousie  and  Isabel  had  been  intimate  friends 
for  a  number  of  years  To  a  careless  observer 
they  wculd  liave  seemed  very  unlike — almost  too 
unlike  to  be  thoroughly  congenial.  But  the  dis- 
similarity in  character  was  mostly  on  the  surface. 
Have  you  stood  on  the  sea-shore  when  the  tide 
rushes  in  and  then  recedes  leaving  bare  some 
rugged  edges  of  rook  ?  This  is  the  way  it  had 
been  with  Louise  Howard.  She  had  seen  much 
trouble — enough  to  show  her  that  life  is  not  all 
quietness  and  peace.  And  she  had  rightly 
learned  the  lesson,  which  sorrow  is  intended  to 
teach.  It  had  brought  to  the  surface  the  strong 
points  in  her  character — given  her  a  quiet  seri- 
ousness ;  but  underlying  the  seriousness  was  a 
deep  stream  of  mirth  and  cheerfulness,  which 
waited  only  for  a  chance  to  break  its  barriers. 

Isabel's  life  had  been  very  different.  Her 
jnother  died  before  she  couid  remember,  and 
Judge  Harriston  had  tried  to  be  to  her  both 
father  and  mother.  She  had  hardly  ever  known 
^  wish  which  could  not  be  gratiied.    So  with 
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her  the  mirth  and  cheerfulness  were  nearly  al- 
ways on  the  surface,  while  the  real  earnestness 
was  lying  dormant,  only  to  be  awakened  by 
deeper  experiences.  It  may  be  that  great  sor- 
rows would  be  needed  to  quicken  her  best 
powers.  So  the  two  girls  harmonized  well  with 
each  other.  Louise  grew  merrier  whi^n  with  her 
friend.  Isabel  seemed  inspired  with  higher  pur- 
poses when  in  the  company  of  Louise. 

Harry's  business  position  was  such  that  he  did 
not  necessarily  hesitate  on  that  account  before 
asking  the  final  question.  His  income  was  more 
than  sufficient  for  the  w^ants  of  two  people;  even 
if  their  wants  were  not  easily  satisfied.  But 
Btill  he  waited.  Judge  Harriston  treated  him 
with  great  cordiality,  although  he  must  have 
known  that  Harry  was  aspiring  for  the  possession 
of  his  one  treasure.  But  with  the  modesty  of 
all  true-hearted  lovers,  he  underrated  his  own 
good  qualities,  and  magnified  Isabel's,  until  he 

{)ersuaded  himself  that  Judge  Harriston  might 
ook  higher  for  his  daughter. 

But  at  last  matters  came  to  a  crisis.  Harry 
and  Isabel  were  out  rowing  one  night  in  early 
summer,  (i  suppose  it  was  moonlight,  for  it  al- 
ways is  on  such  occasions.)  about  a  year  af- 
ter the  trip  to  Lake  George.  They  had  been 
drifting  for  some  time,  but  it  was  growing  late^ 
60  Harry  again  took  the  oars, — Isabel  the  helm. 
He  had  been  praising  her  skill  in  guiding  the 
boat.    And  then  suddei^l^,  as  if  the  words  could 
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ho  longer  be  restrained  he  said,  "  I  wish  you 
would  promise  to  be  my  guide  through  life.  A 
wife  is  truly  her  husband's  guide.  Will  you 
promise  to  be  my  wife  ? "  Poor  Isabel  had  no 
chance  to  hide  her  blushes,  unless  the  moon 
kindly  hid  her  face  just  then,  as  she  answered 
sweetly  and  solemnly,  "  I  think  you  need  a 
safer  guide  than  I  could  be  ;  but  I  will  promise 
to  be  your  wife." 

I  am  not  going  to  tell  yon  what  Harry  did 
then.  He  did  not  row  :  and  so  the  boat  drifted 
again  with  the  waves.    After  awhile  he  asked, 

Do  you  think  your  father  will  give  us  his  con- 
sent and  blessing,  Isabel  ?  I  have  feared  he 
would  not  think  me  worthy  of  such  a  gift." 

"  I  know  he  has  always  liked  you :  and  I 
think  if  he  had  ft'lt  any  objection  he  would  haye 
shown  it  before  now,"  she  answered  with  a 
smile. 

As  Isabel  said,  if  Judge  Harriston  had  not 
looked  with  favor  upon  Harry,  he  would  not 
have  waited  so  long  before  discouraging  his 
visits.  He  gave  his  free  and  hearty  consent  to 
their  marriage  which  Harry  urged  might  take 
place  in  the  fall.  Ibabel  thought  that  was  hurry- 
ing matters  a  little  too  much;  but  at  last  she 
gave  her  consent. 


CHAPTEE  V; 

The  bells  of  time  are  ringing  changes  fast  : 
Grant,  Lord  !  that  each  fresh  peal  may  usher  in 
An  era  of  advancement,  that  each  change 
Prove  an  effectual,  lasting,  happy  gain  !" 

The  summer  passed  quickly  away,  and  Octo- 
ber came  with  its  beautiful  clear  days,  when 
Isabel  was  to  fulfil  her  promise  of  becoming 
Harry's  wife.  Louise  and  another  friend  of 
Isabel's  were  to  be  bridesmaids.  Hamilton  and 
Warren  groomsmen  of  course. 

Everything  which  love  could  suggest  was 
called  into  use  to  beautify  Isabel's  home  on  her 
wedding  night.  Although  it  was  late  in  the 
season  for  flowers,  the  h  >use  was  bright  and 
beautiful  with  their  abundance — arranged  in 
graceful  carelessness  by  loving  hands. 

This  night,  if  never  before  Harry  and  Isabel 
were  very  serious,  for  they  realized  the  solemn 
vows  they  were  about  to  take  upon  themselves. 
You  have  never  had  a  description  of  the  personal 
appearance  of  either  Isabel  or  Louise.  You 
have  had  glimpses  of  their  minds  and  hearts, 
whose  beauty  is  of  far  more  importance.  This 
night  perhaps  they  were  fairer  and  more  wo- 
manly than  ever  before.    Louise  looked  as  seri- 
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ous  and  earnest  as  Isabel  herself:  perhaps  she 
was  thinking  of  marriage  in  the  abstract :  per- 
haps ''coming  events  cast  their  shadows  be- 
fore." 

Judge  Harriston  was  as  courteous  as  ever 
before  to  his  guests.  But  orie  could  easily  see 
that  Isabel's  m.-irriage  was,  for  niany  reasons  a 
sad  event  to  him.  For  her  sake  he  rejoiced  ; 
but  who  was  to  fill  her  place  in  his  home?  To 
be  sure  she  was  coming  back  to  live  near  him, 
in  a  home  which  he  had  fitted  up  for  her  m  the 
most  pertect  manner.  But  her  place  in  his  home 
would  be  vacant  Is  it  any  wonder^ that  tears 
dimmed  his  eyes  as  he  gave  her  to  Harry  to 
"  love,  cherish  and  protect."  He  had  great  con- 
fidence that  Harry  was  worthy  of  the  trust,  and 
that  belief  lightened  the  pain  to  a  great  extent. 
And  Harry's  heart  was  full  of  the  most  earnest 
intentions  to  faithfully  fulfil  the  trust. 

At  supper  there  were  the  usual  toasts  to  the 
bride,  to  which  Harry  responded  in  a  very  grace- 
ful and  hearttelt  manner. — Then  the  other  toasts 
which  are  deemed  necessary  on  such  an  occa- 
sion. After  they  were  over,  Harry  brought  a 
glass  of  wine  to  Louise  and  said,  Surely  Miss 
Howard  you  can  forget  your  scruples  for  once, 
and  take  a  glass  of  wine  with  me  in  honor  of 
my  wife."  It  would  be  difficult  to  give  an  idea 
of  all  the  satisfaetion  and  happiness  Harry's 
voice  expressed  as  he  spoke  those  last  two 
words. 


S4 


Louise  hesitated  for  one  moment.  She  did 
not  like  to  appear  singular,  and  it  was  most 
painful  to  have  special  attention  called  to  her- 
self. And  she  knew  it  would  do  her  no  harm, 
but  she  answered  iirmly,  "  I  would  gladly  grant 
your  request  if  I  thought  it  would  give  one 
moment  more  happiness  to  Isabel.  If  you  will 
give  me  a  glass  of  w^ater,  I  will  drink  her  health 
twice  over." 

I  see  there  is  no  hope  for  you  now,"  Harry 
said.  Do  not  think  he  w^as  trying  to  break  down 
her  principles.  He  thought  it  w^as  only  a  '  wo 
manly  whim,'  and  it  would  be  great  fun  to  show 
the  masterful  power  of  man  and  break  her  of  it. 
He  was  not  annoyed  at  her  refusal.  It  would 
have  taken  ir.ore  than  that  to  cloud  his  sunshine 
that  night.  But  he  thought,  "l  am  glad  after 
all  that  Isabel  is  not  quite  so  much  after  the 
heroic  type  as  Louise.  I  do'  not  like  to  see  a 
woman  t"0  positive  in  her  beliefs."  Then  aloud 
to  Lousie,  "  You  are  such  a  regular  little  Puri- 
tan, I  henceforth  wash  my  hands  of  all  respon- 
sibility with  regard  to  your  conformity  to  the 
customs  of  good  society." 

"  Do  not  look  so  sober  Louise  "  said  Isabel  "  I 
know  I  have  the  best  wishes  of  your  heart, 
without  this  proof." 

Louise  looked  up  and  found  Hamilton's  seri- 
ous dark  eyes  looking  earnestly  and  approvingly 
at  her.  She  could  not  understand  all  the  mean- 
ing his  look  expressed.    She  knew  he  never  took 
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wine  himself ;  but,  as  yet  she  did  not  know  his 
history,  and  the  reasons  why  he  should  feel  so 
deeply  on  the  subject.  She  had  the  approval  of 
her  own  conscience:  and  she  also  felt  that  he 
was  not  displeased  with  her  and  so  she  was  con- 
tent. 

Hamilton  and  Louise  were  not  yet  engaged. 
But  they  thoroughly  trusted  each  other :  and 
perhaps  there  was  as  much  happiness  in  their 
intercourse  as  though  the  definite  words  had 
been  spoken.  Louise  had  confidence  that  he 
was  a  true-hearted  man.  And  his  attentions 
had  been  so  exclusively  given  to  her,— she  had 
reason  to  cherish  the  hope  which  was  beautifying 
her  whole  life — the  hope  which  she  hardly  put 
into  definite  form  even  in  her  own  mind.  And 
Arthur,  inspired  by  the  same  trust  in  her,  knew 
she  would  never  have  allowed  him  to  become  so 
marked  in  his  attentions,  had  she  not  returned 
his  love.  What  a  change  it  wQuld  make  in 
society,  if  men  and  women  would  be  true  to 
themselves  and  to  each  other.  How  much  more 
cause  there  would  be  for  faith  in  humanity. 

Hamilton  intended  to  tell  Louise  his  history 
before  he  asked  her  to  take  his  name,  and  link 
her  happiness  with  his.  It  was  a  painful  subject 
to  him :  it  had  cost  him  a  great  struggle  to  tell 
it  to  Warren.  And  still  mqre  diflicult  did  it 
seem  to  tell  Louise  that  his  father  had  been  a 
drunkard  and  a  suicide.  But  he  knew  that  the 
loye  of  such  a  woman  would  stand  the  test  of  ^ 
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revelation  even  like  that.  If  parents  have  no 
ipitj  lor  themselves,  a  thought  of  the  sorrow  and 
shame  they  are  bringing  on  their  children  ought 
to  restrain  them. 

As  they  were  driving  home  that  night  from 
the  we  iding  Hamilton  told  her  there  was  some- 
thing connected  with  his  past  life,  which  he 
wished  to  tell  her  some  evening  when  she  would 
be  at  leisure  to  listen  to  him.  She  named  an 
evening,  and  it  was  settled  he  should  come  then. 
She  wondered  a  little  wdiat  he  could  be  going 
to  tell  her.  She  felt  there  could  be  nothing  in 
his  past  life  which  would  not  bear  close  inspec- 
tion. But  it  w^as  natural  that  she  should  have  a 
little  curiosity  about  it.  Perhaps  he  had  loved 
some  one  else  before  he  luved  her,  and  thought 
he  ought  to  tell  her.  She  did  not  torment  her- 
self with  improbable  surmisings,  she  knew  it 
must  be  something  which  interested  him,  and  of 
course  it  WT)uld  her  also. 

The  appointed  evening  came  and  found 
Arthur  and  Louise  seated  in  her  parlour  free 
from  intrusion.  Without  much  preface  he  told 
her  the  same  sad  story  which  he  had  told  War- 
ren nearly  two  years  ])efore: — going  a  little 
more  into  details,  for  he  felt  it  was  lier  right  to 
know  all.  She  did  not  interrupt  him  by  words ; 
but  her  face  was  beautiful  in  its  expression  of 
sympathy.  When  he  had  finished,  before  giving 
her  an  opportunity  to  reply  he  said  "  I  think 
you  will  not  wonder  why  I  have  told  you  this. 
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For  more  than  a  year,  every  thouglit  of  home- 
liappiness  has  been  associated  with  you.  The 
love  which  might  have  been  hivished  on  father, 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters  has  long  been  pent 
np  in  my  heart:  and  now  has  been  added  to  it 
a  deeper  and  tenderer  love  which  is  all  centered 
in  you.  Is  it  too  much  for  me  to  hope  ihat  you 
return  this  love  ?  You  are  the  only  woman  I 
have  ever  wanted  for  my  wife."  For  answer,  she 
laid  her  hands  quietly  in  his  own.  They  had 
found  the  home  they  so  much  needed. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

*  *  Let  him  that  thinketh  he  standeth  take  heed  lest  he 
fall" 

Harry  and  Isabel  returned  from  their  wedding 
trip,  and  took  immediate  posse  ssion  of  their  new 
home.  Of  course  there  were  many  visits  to 
receive  and  return :  besides  a  number  of  parties 
given  in  their  honor.  There  seemed  to  be 
danger  that  tliey  would  be  drawn  into  a  sort  of 
a  whirlpool  ot  fashion.  They  both  had  higher 
aims.  But  the  claims  of  society  are  imperative 
upon  those  who  acknowledge  her  laws  as  binding 
upon  themselves. 

They  always  had  wine  on  their  side-board  to 
offer  their  guests :  and  sometimes  Harry's  face 
seemed  a  little  flushed,  as  though,  in  fulfilling 
his  ideas  of  hospitality,  he  had  taken  one  or  two 
glasses  too  much.  But  a  thought  of  danger 
never  seemed  to  enter  Isabel's  mind.  Alas!  if 
she  could  have  realized  that  every  great  sin  has 
a  small  beginning.  Then  the  habit  had  a  very 
slight  hold  upon  him,  and  an  expressed  wish 
from  her  would  have  made  him  give  it  up.  He 
had  been  on  the  point  of  doing  so  several  times 
before  his  marriage,  for  he  could  but  feel  the 
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effect  of  Hamilton  and  Warren's  example. 
Had  Isabel  formed  tlie  habit  of  looking  deeper 
into  life:  and  thinking  more  of  the  sorrows  ot 
others,  she  miglit  have  seen  the  danger. 

Harry  showed  good  business  abilities,  and 
was  receiving  great  commendation  from  the 
Directors  of  the  bank.  And  there  was  every 
prospect  ot*  rapid  promotion.  So  life  seemed 
one  bright  day  to  them  both — not  even  a  cloud 
to  dim  the  sunshine. 

The  intimacy  between  the  three  friends,  and 
between  Isabel  and  Louise  remained  unbroken. 
Harry  and  I-abel  could  lind  no  better  wish  for 
Arthur  and  Louise  than  the  often  expressed  one 
that  they  might  be  as  hnppy  as  they  were.  Hie 
four  joined  in  their  commiseration  of  Robert's 
lonely  condition :  and  there  seemed  some  danger 
that  they  would  all  turn  match-makers  on  his 
account  ;  althougli  they  all  believed  in  the 
right  to  choose  for  ones  self.  Warren  seemed  the 
least  troubled  of  any  of  them.  "Never  mind 
me  "  he  replied  to  their  repeated  sallies,  you 
see  if  I  don't  do  better  than  any  of  you.  Re- 
member the  proverb  'Patient  waiting  no 
loss.' " 

Arthur  and  Jlobert  were  both  reading  law 
with  great  diligence.  1  hey  were  connected 
with  an  old  and  well-established  law  firm :  the 
seni<»r  members  of  whii-h  had  expressed  thei^* 
determination  to  retire  and  h  ave  the  whole 
practice  to  them  as  soon  as  they  had  passed  their 
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final  examinations.  A  prospect  which  was  very 
encouraging  to  Hamilton  and  Warren. 

Hamilton  had  a  donble  inducement  to  do  his 
best — his  own  love  of  study  and  ambition  to 
make  his  name  in  the  world  :  and  a  wish  to  earn 
a  home  for  her  who  was  all  in  all  to  him.  They 
did  not  expect  to  be  married  for  two  yeais  ;  but 
that  did  not  seem  long  when  they  could  see  each 
other  nearly  every  day.  Their  hopes  and  aims 
were  one  already,  and  their  companionship  was 
proving  mutually  beneficial. 

The  trouble  which  Arthur  had  seen  in  tjie 
past  made  the  present  very  bright.  And  Louise 
thought  he  deserved  all  the  devotion  she  could 
give  him  to  make  up  for  that  past.  The  stain 
which  rested  on  his  father's  memory  made  no 
diff*erence  in  her  love.  She  felt  that  *'to  live 
nobly  is  better  than  to  be  nobly  born."  And 
she  was  more  interested  in  Arthur's  present  and 
future  than  in  his  past.  The  present  was  all 
that  she  could  wish,  and  gave  promise  of  a  harvest 
of  happiness  in  the  future. 

We  have  seen  how  earnestly  both  Hamilton 
and  Louise  felt  on  the  subject  of  temperance. 
They  believed  that  intemperance  was  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  the  present  day.  But  they  did 
not  believe  that  it  is  the  only  evil.  It  is 
written  that  hatred,  evil-speaking,  envying, 
wrath  and  strife  will  keep  men  Irom  inheriting 
the  Kingdom  of  God,  as  well  as  drnnkenness. 
And  with  the  help  of  Christ — the  Great  Helper, 
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they  wanted  their  lives  to  speak  against  all  these 
things.  What  a  difference  there  is  even  in 
men's  faults.  It  takes  much  more  of  God's 
grace  to  make  some  men  earnest  and  useful  than 
it  does  others.  Christianity  does  not  change  a 
man's  disposition  all  at  once.  The  mean,  small 
soul  will  have  a  hard  battle  before  all  the  mean- 
ness is  purged  out  There  are  some  men  who 
are  noble  and  lovable,  even  before  the  Divine 
Touch  has  transformed  their  nature.  This  is  no 
heresy.  Are  we  not  told  that  Christ  beheld  the 
young  man  and  loved  him,  although  He  still 
had  need  to  say  to  him  "  One  thing  thou 
lackest."  And  when  a  noble,  truthful  nature 
like  Hamilton's  is  influenced  by  the  principle  of 
love  to  God,  we  can  realize  something  of  the 
truth  that  man  was  made  in  His  image. 

In  the  second  j^ear  of  their  married  life  a  little 
daughter  came  to  Harry  and  Isabel.  They  had 
thought  their  cup  of  happiness  was  full  before, 
but  they  found  there  was  room  for  one  drop 
more.  Isabel  seemed  to  realize,  even  more  than 
Harry,  the  responsibility  of  having  an  immortal 
soul  to  train  for  Eternity:  and  the  new  experi- 
ence added  more  dignity  to  her  character — or 
rather  proved  the  touch-stone  to  call  out  what 
was  there  before. 

Judge  Ilarriston  evidently  thought  the  little 
Louise  was  his  especial  property.  He  would 
take  her  home  and  keep  her  ibr  hours  ;  and  she 
Boon  came  to  know  him,  and  would  show  her 
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pleasure  in  her  own  baby-fashion,  whenever  he 
made  his  appearance  Hairy  made  great  show 
of  being  jealous,  but  the  h'ttle  woman  lavished 
her  smiles  freely  on  him  also,  so  he  could  not 
fail  to  be  content. 

Sometimes  it  seemed  to  Isabel  that  a  cloud, 
very  small  as  yet,  was  rising  on  her  horizon. 
When  they  were  first  marr  ed  liarry  had  not 
seemed  to  care  for  wdne,  and  only  took  it  with 
their  friends.  But  now  lie  had  it  renulnrly  for 
dinner,  and  of  en  took  it  at  other  times  as  well. 
She  still  had  no  fear  he  would  ever  be  a  drunk- 
ard, but  she  did  not  like  to  feel  that  he  was  at 
all  dependant  upon  it. 

One  day  she  stood  waiting,  with  baby  in  her 
arms,  to  receive  his  good-bye,  as  he  was  about  to 
start  fr)r  the  bank  after  dinner.  He  had  taken 
more  wine  than  usual  at  dinner,  and  now  he 
walked  to  the  side-board  and  poured  out  another 
glass. 

"  Harry,"  she  began,  and  then  hesitated. 
Well' Isabel?" 

*'I  have  been  wondering  if  it  would  not  be  as 
well  for  us  to  give  up  having  wine  for  dinner. 
It  is  an  unnecessary  expense,  and  do  you  not 
think  we  would  be  better  without  it  ? " 

We  scarcely  need  to  hesitate  about  such  a 
little  expense  as  that,  do  we?  And  then  I  think 
it  does  me  good.  I  have  a  great  amount  of  work 
to  do  this  afternocm  and  evening,  and  it 
strengthens  my  nerves." 
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Isabel  looked  at  the  robust,  manly  form  of  her 
husband,  and  she  could  not  keep  back  a  little 
smile  of  amusement  that  he  siiould  require  any- 
thing foreign  to  strengthen  his  nerves.  J3ut  the 
smile  laded  in  a  moment  for  there  was  an 
earnest  purpose  in  her  mind.  '"'I  suppose  it 
would  not  be  too  much  to  say  that  our  wine 
costs  us  at  least  a  dollar  a  day  the  year  around. 
I  think  it  would  be  grand  to  give  that  to  the 
Home  Missions.  TJjat  would  be  a  real  self- 
denial.  And  you  know  we  do  not  have  to  deny 
ourselves  very  much.  And  I  do  not  like  to 
have  you  go  to  the  bank  every  day,  among  all 
the  clerks,  wnth  your  breath  so  strong  of  wine." 
It  was  a  hard  thing  for  this  wife  to  tell  her 
husband  that  she  feared  he  was  getting  too  fond 
of  wine. 

He  laughed  good  naturedly,  and  putting  his 
hand  under  her  chin,  he  lilted  her  face  so  as  to 
make  the  down-cast  eyes  look  into  his  own. 

Why  my  darling^  what  new  freak  is  this  ? 
Has  Louise  Howard  been  lecturing  you  again?" 

"No,  Louise  has  not  mentioned  the  subject 
since  we  were  married." 

''What  is  it  then?  I  was  just  on  the  point 
of  giving  it  up  about  the  time  that  we  wei'e 
married.  I  could  not  help  feeling  the  influence 
of  Hamilton's  and  Warren's  example.  They 
w^ere  so  solemn  about  it  it  made  me  feel  I  must 
be  doing  something  dreadtul.  But  I  thought  it 
was  better  to  please  you  and  your  father  than  to 
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please  them,  as  long  as  I  had  no  very  strong 
convictions  either  way.  I  was  afraid  Judge 
Harriston  would  think  me  mean  if  I  refused  to 
have  wine  for  our  friends.  And  now  here  is  my 
wile  forsaking  me  and  going  over  to  the 
enemy."  He  kissed  her  good  bye  and  hurried 
away.  ^ 

How  his  words  had  sunk  into  her  heart !  He 
would  have  given  it  up  once,  but  for  her.  And 
now  she  knew  it  would  be  much  harder  for  him 
to  do  so.  How  could  she  speak  to  him  again 
about  it,  when  he  had  said  it  was  to  please  her 
and  her  father  that  he  began  to  use  it  in  his 
own  home  ?  She  was  just  beginning!'  to  see  her 
mistake.  She  remembered  now  saying  to  him 
so  many  times  that  she  could  not  see  any  harm 
in  drinking  wine  in  moderation.  Ah !  who 
could  decide  the  bounds  of  moderation  ?  A 
council  ot  all  the  wise  men  of  the  nations  would 
have  difficulty  in  deciding.  An  undefined  feel- 
ing of  dread  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of 
her,  and  she  had  more  of  a  feeling  of  sadness 
than  she  had  ever  in  her  whole  life  known. 
And  now  she  could  realize  the  truth  of  many 
things  which  Louise  Howard  had  said  in  past 
years.  Ah  !  it  were  more  Ohristlike  to  feel  for 
the  misery  of  others,  as  Louise  had  done,  and 
sacrifice  her  own  opinion  before  the  iron  entered 
her  own  soul. 
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CPIAPTER  VII. 

**Mine  eyes  shall  be  upon  the  faithful  of  the  land,  that 
they  may  dwell  with  me  :  he  that  walketh  in  a  perfect 
way,  he  shall  serve  me." 

The  two  years  had  now  passed  and  Hamilton 
began  to  think  of  a  home  and  of  a  wife.  He 
and  Warren  were  now  well  established  in  their 
profession,  and  it  was  quite  excusable  in  Arthur 
to  indulge  in  dreams  of  this  kind. 

The  marriage  of  Arthur  and  Louise  was  a 
quiet  one  and  need  not  be  described.  Perhaps 
it  was  more  a  true  marriage  of  hearts  than 
many,  for  it  is  not  often  lhat  two  such  noble 
natures  find  each  other  in  this  world. 

Hamilton  had  fitted  up  a  simple,  cheerful 
home  for  his  wife— very  different  from  Isabel's, 
but  the  happiness  of  home  does  not  depend 
upon  outward  surroundings.  He  had  woven  a 
thought  of  her  into  all  its  arrangements,  and 
that  thought  was  visible  to  her  eyes  if  to  no 
other.  Theirs  would  be  a  home  from  which  the 
peace  and  love  would  never  depart.  Even  if 
death  should  claim  one  of  them,  there  would  be 
80  many  blessed  memories ;  and  hopes  of  a 
£jloriou8  immortality  to  comfort  the  one  who 
should  be  left. 
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In  society  and  before  others,  there  were  none 
of  theae  demonstrations  of  affection,  which 
should  be  kept  private — else  the  sacrednesa 
were  gone.  But  Hamilton  believed  he  might 
sliow  his  wife  at  least  as  much  courtesy  as  he 
would  a  stranger.  Wherever  she  was  she  felt 
encompassed  and  surrounded  by  his  thought- 
ful love.  And  how  did  she  repay  such  devotion  ? 
Just  as  only  such  a  woman  could  repay  it — with 
a  love  and  reverence  equal  to  his  own.  This  is 
no  ideal  picture.  Such  a  marriage  has  been 
and  can  be  realized.  Does  Christ  elevate  mar- 
riage too  much  when  He  makes  it  a  type  of 
His  love  and  care  for  His  Church,  and  the 
Church's  love  and  dependence  upon  Him? 

There  was  no  danger  that  Arthur  and  Louise 
would  grow  selfish  and  think  only  of  themselves. 
Hearts  so  full  ot  such  ha})piness  must  overflow 
with  good  to  others.  Their  lives  were  spent  in 
trying  to  elevate  those  who  were  sunk  in  sin 
and  unhappincss — trying  to  do  all  they  could  to 
send  their  little  gleam  of  light  through  the 
darkness  of  this  sin-sick  world.  No  one  could 
be  long  with  them  without  wishing  to  have  hi& 
own  life  more  Christlike. 

Arthur  and  Robert  watched  Harry  very 
closely  as  they  found  their  fears  were  being 
realized.  Even  before  Isabel  had  opened  her 
eyes  to  the  danger,  they  had  tried  to  show  him 
whither  his  present  *  habits  were  tending.  ,  But 
Harry    was  just  at  that  point  wlfen,  it  i» 
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liardest  to  convince  a  man  that  he  is  in  danger. 
He  felt  tliat  as  yet  the  habit  had  not  taken 
strong  hold  of  liim,  and  he  could  break  from  it 
at  any  time.  And  even  then  he  could  have 
done  so  without  much  of  a  struggle.  But  he 
could  not  believe  tliat  it  would  become  more 
and  more  fastened  upon  him.  It  is  easier  to 
reach  a  man  who  knows  his  own  misery  and 
degradation. 

Harry  was  still  the  same  generous-hearted, 
high-spirited  man,  and  it  made  their  hearts 
ache  to  think  of  his  laughing  eye  becoming  un- 
steady, and  all  his  fine  powers  corrupted  and 
made  a  curse  to  himself,  and  to  his  lamily. 

It  was  some  time  lor\2;er  before  Isabel  could  , 
bring  her  mind  to  speak  to  her  father  of  her 
fears.  Like  a  true  wife,  as  she  was,  her 
huiibands  honor  and  good  name  were  precious 
to  her.  And  she  could  not  endure  that  any  one 
else  should  notice  and  speak  of  the  fear  that 
was  saddening  her  life.  At  length  J udge  Harris- 
ton  noticed  the  change  in  her,  and  before  speak- 
ing, tried  to  find  out  for  himself  tlie  reason. 
But  his  eyes  were  not  keen  enough  to  detect 
anything  amiss.  80  finally  he  asked  her  why 
she  was  not  the  same  merry-hearted  girl  she 
used  to  be.  She  hesitated  a  little  and  finally 
told  Iv'm  the  heavy  burden  of  anxiety  which 
w^as  troubling  her  and  making  her  so  diflPerent. 

Why  Isabel,  I  have  never  seen  Harry  when 
he  seemed  mastered  by  the  wine.  1  think  ho 
keeps  control  of  himself." 
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"  But  he  is  getting  more  and  more  fond  of  it. 
He  depends  upon  it  for  'inspiration '  as  he  calls 
it."  Her  voice  quivered  with  leeling  as  she 
went  on.  "  I  know  he  seems  to  be  all  right  now, 
except  his  ^g^rowing  fondness  lor  it ;  but  I  seem 
to  be  impressed  lately  with  the  feeling  that  he 
will  be  a  drunkard.  I  have  not  touched  wine 
for  a  long  time.  Oh !  if  I  had  only  felt  the 
importance  of  my  influence  before :  for  he  says 
it  was  from  your  example  and  from  mine  that 
he  first  bee-an  to  drink  wine." 


was  the  first  time  that  he  thought  he  might 
have  made  a  mistake  in  his  hospitality.  ^'I 
think  you  are  alarming  yourself  unnecessarily 
ray  dear  child.  I  will  keep  a  lookout  on  Harry 
and  warn  him.  I  am  afraid  you  are  not  as  well 
as  usual,  it  is  not  like  you  to  believe  in  presenti- 
ments. You  always  looked  on  the  bright  side  of 
everything." 

Some  little  ray  of  comfort  seemed  to  shine 
upon  Isabel  now  that  her  fear  was  confided  to 
her  father.  She  had  great  confidence  in  his 
ability  to  influence  Harry.  It  is  a  sad  thing  for 
a  wife  when  she  has  a  sorrow  which  she  cannot 
confide  to  her  husband.  One  of  the  most  sacred 
and  beautiful  things  about  married  life  is  the 
mutual  confidence.  How  sorrow  and  care  are 
lightened  when  they  are  mutually  shared. 

If  possible,  Isabel  became  more  loving  and 
devoted  to  her  husband  than   before.  The 
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attractions  of  his  home  were  strong.  Baby 
Louise  was  daily  developing  many  w'nniiig 
child-like  ways.  Seldom  has  a  man  more  in- 
ducements to  be  noble  and  up-ri^ht.  But  alas, 
we  can  look  about,  and  see  many  instances, 
where  such  attractions  seem  to  have  little 
power  over  a  man  who  has  begun  to  listen  to  the 
voice  of  temptation. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

There  is  a  way  which  seemeth  right  unto  a  man  ;  but 
the  end  thereof  are  the  ways  of  death.  ** 

Five  years  have  o^one  by  since  tlie  close  of  the 
last  chapter — years  which  have  brought  many 
changes  to  all:  sad — very  sad  experiences  for 
some  of  them,  and  joyful  ones  to  others. 

Arthur  Hamilton  and  Louise  were  in  their 
pleasant  drawing  room  one  evening  just  after 
tea.  Artiiur  was  down  on  the  floor  on  hands 
and  knees  playing  horte  with  his  four-year  old 
boy.  Louise  sat  sewing  with  her  little  girl  on 
her  knee,  enjoying  most  heartily  the  antics  of  the 
horse  and  his  driver.  The  horse  must  have  had 
an  unusual  supply  of  oats,  for  he  seemed  very 
fractious.  At  last  Arthur  said  "  Now  Fred  the 
horse  is  tired,  w^e  must  let  him  go  into  his 
stable.  " 

There  was  just  a  little  hesitation  before  Fred 
unharnessed  his  horse,  but  he  had  learned  al- 
ready that  his  father  meant  what  he  said.  So 
he  climbed  u])  on  Arthur's  knee  and  laid  his  head 
lovingly  against  his  shoulder,  and  asked  lor  the 
stor^  ot  the  bears  who  ate  up  all  the  naughty 
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children.  The  story  was  told  with  his  correc- 
tions, and  Louise  said  "  That  was  pretty  bad  for 
the  naughty  children,  wasn't  it?" 

Fred  had  ever  shown  a  disposition  to  see  the 
best  side  of  everything.  If  there  were  one 
little  patch  of  blue  in  the  sky,  and  all  the  rest 
dark  and  cloudy,  he  always  saw  the  blue.  So 
now  his  mother  waited  to  see  what  his  answer 
would  be. 

"  Yes  mamma,  but  it  was  good  for  the  Imrs,'^^ 

When  the  smile  which  this  answer  called  up 
had  passed  away,  Arthur  said  "When  the  lit- 
tle people  are  in  bed,  I  have  something  to  tell 
you  Louise.  " 

She  looked  inquiringly  into  her  husband's 
face  to  see  whetiicr  it  was  anything  painful 
which  he  had  to  tell. 

lie  understood  the  look  and  answered  ''Yes  it 
is  about  Harry.  Every  time  I  think  of  him  and 
compare  their  unhappiness  with  our  happiness, 
I  feel  so  saddened.  And  yet  in  the  beginning 
one  would  have  thought  that  they  had  more  to 
make  them  happy  than  we.  The  only  ditfer- 
ence,  they  had  not  such  a  sense  of  the  need  of 
God's  help.  Then,  too,  I  do  not  know  what 
might  have  been  my  course,  if  you  had  not 
had  such  principles  about  temperance.  You 
were  like  mountain  scenery  always  inspiring 
me  to  better  deeds. " 

A  happy  look  came  into  her  face.  What  wife 
does  not  like  to  hear  such  words  ?    But  still 
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she  thought  that  without  her,  he  was  strong  in 
God's  strength. 

"I  do  not  despair  of  him  yet"  she  said  ''I 
feel  that  God  will  answer  our  prayers.  Poor 
Isabel!" 

Poor  Isabel "  echoed  Fred  "  did  the  bears 
eat  her  up  too  ?  "  And  Louise  thought  he  was 
not  dangerously  wise  with  regard  to  their 
conversation. 

After  a  little  Arthur  carried  the  two  children 
up  stairs,  and  when  Louise  had  put  them  in  bed 
and  listened  to  Fred's  prayer  for  them  all: 
especially  for  dear  Uncle  *Harry/'  she  went 
down  to  listen  to  Arthur's  story. 

I  have  known  for  some  time  that  Harry  has 
been  going  down  in  spite  of  all  our  remons- 
trances and  prayers.  But  1  never  realized  how 
low  he  had  fallen  until  to-day.  I  went  to  the 
bank  to  see  him  on  business.  The  teller  had  a 
queer  look  on  his  face  when  I  told  him  I  wanted 
to  see  him.  He  pointed  to  the  private  room  and 
said  I  would  find  him  there.  '  I  know  you  are 
an  old  friend  of  his  '  he  said  '  perhaps  you  can 
do  something  for  him.'  I  did  not  understand 
what  he  meant,  although  I  had  a  dread  that 
something  was  wrong.  I  found  him  lying  on 
the  bed  in  a  drunken  sleep.  Just  think  of  it 
Louise!  Our  Harry,  with  all  his  noblegifts fallen  so 
low  as  that !  I  cannot  tell  you  of  all  the  thoughts 
which  passed  through  my  mind  as  I  sat  there  be- 
side him.    I  wondered  how  a  man  with  such  a 
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wife,  and  two  such  dear  little  children  could  so 
far  forget  his  duty  to  them  and  himself — if  he 
had  no  higher  thought  of  his  duty  to  God.  I 
bathed  his  head  and  lace :  and  at  last  he  awoke, 
I  need  not  describe  to  you  his  mortification 
when  he  found  I  had  seen  his  degradation.  'Oh 
Arthur/ he  said  'if  I  had  only  listened  to  your 
advice ;  but  now  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late.  I  do 
not  believe  I  can  break  off  now.'  '  No  Harry 
it  is  not  too  late.  Think  of  the  men  who  have 
fallen  so  much  low^er  than  you  have,  and  yet 
by  the  help  of  God,  have  thrown  off  the  power 
of  this  habit,  and  become  free  men  again.  For 
the  sake  of  your  wife  and  children,  turn  over  a 
new  leaf.'  He  sobbed  like  a  child  when  I  spoke 
of  them.  '  I  am  not  worthy  to  have  such 
treasures'  he  said.  'But  you  were  once  and 
with  Divine  help  you  can  be  again.' 

"  I  told  him  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  go 
home  to  tea,  and  if  he  would  promise  that  he 
would  stay  there,  I  would  go  and  tell  Isabel  that 
that  he  would  not  be  home  until  evening.  He 
promised  faithfully  that  he  would  not  leave 
until  I  came  back.  So  I  went  to  his  home. 
Isabel  seemed  very  much  alarmed,  and  asked  if 
anything  had  happened  lo  him.  I  think  she 
knew  from  my  manner  that  something  was 
wrong.  I  could  not  help  showing  how  sober 
I  felt,  when  my  heart  was  so  heavy  with  pity 
for  them  both.  She  turned  so  pale.  I  was 
afraid  she  would  fall. 
4 
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'To  think  that  I  am  the  cause  of  it  all'  she 
said  over  and  over." 

"  I  think  she  blames  herself  more  than  she 
ought "  said  Louise. 

"  I  think  so  to  ;  but  still  Harry  would  have 
giveii  it  up  once  if  it  had  not  been  for  their  false 
idea  of  hospitality.  I  do  not  think  she  erred 
wilfully.  It  was  from  thoughtlessness,  and  be- 
cause others  had  done  so,  and  were  doing  so,  she 
did  not  see  the  harm  of  it.  If  influential  men  and 
women  would  only  take  a  different  stand  how 
soon  the  evil  w^ould  grow  less.  Men  are 
so  much  afraid  of  being  called  mean  and  fanati- 
cal. Perhaps  it  would  help  them  to  bear  the 
title  with  equanimity,  if  they  would  remember 
that  the  greatest  men  of  the  world  have  been 
called  fanatics.  Really  it  is  the  aristocracy 
of  independence  and  devotion  to  the  good  of 
others.' 

"  But  to  return  to  Isabel.  She  grew  calmer 
after  a  little,  and  asked  me  if  I  thought  there  was 
no  hope  that  he  would  reform.  'I  seem  to  have 
no  faith  in  my  own  prayers,'  she  said.  '  I  feel 
God  thinks  I  ought  to  be  punished  for  placing 
temptation  in  the  way  of  others.' 

"  You  are  taking  a  morbid  view  of  God's 
dealings  with  you,' I  said.  And  then  I  took  the 
Bible  and  read  the  hundred  and  third  Psalm, 
dwelling  particularly  on  the  verses  ^  He  has 
not  rewarded  us  according  to  our  iniquities. 
Like  a3  a  father  pitieth  his  children,  so  the  Lord 
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pitieth  them  that  fear  Plira.  For  he  knoweth 
our  fraine.  He  remembereth  that  we  are  dust.' 
She  seemed  greatly  comforted;  and  I  told  her 
that  you  and  Robert  and  I  are  praying  for  Harry 
unceasinirly,  and  I  feel  surj  God  will  answer  our 
prayers,  although  it  looks  very  dark  now,  I 
promised  I  would  bring  Harry  home  safely  to 
her  in  the  evening.  And  now  I  think  I  must 
go." 

Louise  had  listened  with  tearful  eyes  to 
Arthur's  painful  story.  In  the  realization 
of  their  own  great  happiness,  these  two 
could  still  sympathize  with  the  sorrows  of 
others,  and  weep  with  those  whose  hearts  were 
heavy. 

Isabel's  life  has  been  so  full  of  sunshine  : 
it  makes  it  doubly  hard  to  live  in  tnis  dark 
shadow  now.  It  envelops  her  so  closely,  I 
fear  she  cannot  realize  that  the  sunshine  of 
God  is  still  behi  id  the  cloud  And  what  a 
change  there  is  in  Judge  Harriston.  He 
would  have  done  anything  rather  than  have 
her  troubled,  even  to  giving  up  a  time-honored 
custom." 

I  believe  he  does  not  have  wine  on  his  table 
now.  How  diffe  rently  we  look  at  a  truth,  when 
the  force  of  it  comes  home  to  us." 

I  left  Robert  with  Harry,  and  he  was  going 
out  to  an  hotel,  cr  soniewhere  to  gel:  him  a  cup 
of  strong  coffee.  So  I  liope  lor  Isabel's  sake,  he 
is  sober  now," 
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Arthur  folded  his  wife  closely  to  his  heart  as 
he  said  Thank  God  for  us,  my  precious  wife 
that  His  grace  has  been  sufficient  to  keep  us 
from  these  things." 

Thfre  was  the  secret  of  their  strength  and  their 
humility.  They  knew  that  from  God  comes  the 
strength,  and  the  honour  for  their  uprightness 
belonged  to  Him. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

The  fruit  of  the  righteous  is  a  tree  of  life  ;  and  hd 
that  winneth  souls  is  wise." 

Harry's  fall  had  come  about  in  this  way.  He 
had  met  some  old  College  friends,  whom  he  liad 
not  seen  for  j^ear  -  ;  and  they  had  been  drinking 
to  the  memory  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  nntilboth 
past  and  present  were  obliterated  from  their 
minds  by  a  drunken  stupor.  This  was  the  first 
time  Harry  had  been  so  intoxicated  as  to  lose 
entire  control  of  himself  His  mortification  and 
contrition  were  so  intense,  that  for  some  time  his 
wife  and  his  Iriends  hoped  he  had  really  reform- 
ed. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  faithful  watchfulness 
of  Arthur  and  Robert,  it  is  not  easy  to  say  what 
might  have -been  the  result  when  Harry  awoke 
to  a  sense  of  his  disgrace.  But  their  earnest 
words  of  advice  and  hope  inspired  him  with 
some  comfort.  Ho  was  more  like  himself  than 
he  had  been  for  some  time,  when  Arthur  took 
him  home  that  night.  And  Arthur  was  very 
thankful  that  Isabel  had  been  spared  the  agony 
of  seeing  him  in  the  condition  in  which  he  had 
found  him. 
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She  did  not  meet  him  with  tears  and  reproaches. 
She  felt  it  was  not  in  that  way  she  could  undo 
the  wrong  slie  had  done.  For  sometime  after  that 
nio-ht  their  home  seemed  somethinoj  jts  it  had  been 
at  tir-t:  and  the  happiness  began  to  come  again 
into  Isabel's  face.  Their  little  girl  was  now  six 
years  old  ;  their  boy  three.  And  it  often 
seemed  to  Isabel  tliat  but  for  them,  her  heart 
would  have  broken.  There  is  some  healing 
touch  in  baby  fingers  which  softens  the  most 
bitter  sorrow  a  mother  or  wife  can  know.  Harry 
had  never  been  unkind.  She  w^as  spared  the 
bitter  memory  of  cruel  words.  But  he  had 
always  laughed  off  her  pleadings  by  telling  her 
it  was  all  her  doings.  Had  he  known  the  agony 
of  heart  such  words  can  ed  her,  he  might  not 
have  said  them  :  although  a  man,  under  such 
circumstances*  is  ever  seeking  a  cause  fur  his 
conduct.  And  one  who  couLl  so  far  forget  his 
manhood  in  one  thing,  would  scarcely  hesitate 
about  speaking  words,  which  he  knew  would 
wound. 

And  how  had  Warren  been  spending  all  these 
3^ears?  He  had  been  true  to  his  best  impulses 
and  feelings;  true  to  his  Christian  principle. 
And  all  these  years  had  been  useful  ones.  His 
name  through  the  whole  city  was  spoken  with 
admiration,  not  so  much  on  account  ot  his  talents, 
other  lawyers  were  as  clever,  but  because  of  his 
uprightness  in  all  things.  No  man  would  have 
thought  of  coming  to  liim  or  to  Arthur  to  plead 
in  an  unjust  or  unlawful  cause. 
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Robert  was  still  unmarried — a  fact  which 
Louise  mourned  over  more  than  a  little. 

"  He  has  all  the  qualities  necessary  to  make  a 
good  husband ;  and  his  wife  would  be  the 
happiest  woman  in  the  world — except  one,"  she 
said  to  Arthur  one  day. 

"  You  show  the  wisdom  of  a  statesman,  putting 
in  that  last  clause,  in  order  to  keep  disaflection 
out  of  your  kingdom.  I  suppose  your  most  loyal 
subject  may  take  that  dainty  morsel  to 
himself." 

Hamilton  and  Warren  had  been  for  sometime 
engaged  as  counsel  in  an  extensive  lawsuit ;  and 
it  became  necessary,  in  behalf  of  their  client,  for 
one  of  them  to  go  to  EngLind  to  hunt  up  some 
witnesses  of  a  contested  will.  Hamilton  pre- 
ferred not  to  go  unless  it  was  best,  for  the 
business  might  detain  him  a  number  of  months. 
And  his  home  claimed  him  first.  As  Warren 
had  no  such  ties,  he  thought  it  would  be  a  fine 
opportunity  to  see  England.  So  it  was  decided, 
to  the  satisfaction  of  all  that  he  should  go. 

He  came  one  night  to  say  good-bye  to  Arthur 
and  Louise.  He  was  to  start  the  next  morning 
for  New  York,  where  lie  would  spend  a  few 
days,  and  then  sail  for  Liverpool. 

Louise  could  not  resist  the  temptation  of  giving 
him  a  parting  remonstrance. 

liemember  Robert,  I  expect  you  will  bring 
back  an  '  English  Rose'  as  your  wife.  I  am 
getting  thoroughly  disheartened  at  your  short 
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comings.  Do  you  know  you  are  thirty  one  years 
old  and  are  getting  grey 

"  Yes,  I  am  conscious  of  both  these  dreadful 
facts  ?  and  I  will  do  my  best  to  satisfy  you.  But 
what  can  I  do  until  the  right  one  comes  across 
my  path  ?" 

"  I  expect  you  will  meet  her  in  the  most  ro- 
mantic manner." 

Louise  had  assumed  this  playful-  manner  to 
hide  the  real  sorrow  she  felt  at  parting  witli  him, 
even  for  a  few  months.  He  had  been  like  a 
brother  to  them  all  these  years,  and  they  felt 
they  would  miss  him  very  much. 

Kobert's  parting  with  Harry  was  painful  to 
both.  There  were  a  few  earnest  w^ords  of  en- 
couragement and  admonition  from  him  and  Harry 
promised  to  dp  all  he  could  to  break  the  chains 
which  threatened  to  drag  him  to  eternal  ruin. 

Bnt  Harry  had  not  yet  felt  his  own  weakness 
and  his  need  of  God's  help.  It  was  not  very  long 
after  Robert's  departure  before  he  had  again  fall- 
en into  temptation.  Every  new  failure  deadened 
his  sensitiveness  regarding  his  disgrace,  and 
brought  also  a  loss  of  self-respect  and  courage. 
His  talis  came  so  often  now  that  Arthur,  with  all 
his  chivalrous  devotion,  could  not  always  save 
Isabel  from  the  heart-breaking  misery  of  seeing 
him  when  there  was  little  intelligent  manhood 
visible  in  him.  Oh !  the  mystery  of  the  power 
of  that  temptation  which  makes  a  man  forget 
ever^  thing  which  was  once  dearer  than  life  to 
him! 
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One  day  the  President  of  the  Bank  called  upon 
Judge  Harriston  and  requested  a  private  inter- 
view. 

I  have  come  in  the  name  of  the  Directors, 
on  a  painful  errand — one  which  I  can  hardly  find 
courage  to  communicate  to  you,  T  ou  will  know 
it  is  something  regarding  your  son-in-law,  Mr. 
McPherson.  I  wiv-h  from  my  heart  that  it  were 
the  same  message  that  I  had  for  you  seven  or 
eight  years  ago.  2  hen  I  told  you  he  had  gained 
the  confidence  of  all.  But  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  since  the  change  in  his  habits,  it  is  all  quite 
difterent.  We  have  confidence  still  that  Mr. 
McPherson  is  strictly  honest.  But  when  he  is 
in  a  condition  to  be  hardly  conscious  of  his 
actions,  we  feel  it  is  endangering  the  stability 
and  credit  of  the  Bank  to  allow  him  to  hold  his 
present  responsible  position.  He  cannot  inspect 
the  accounts  properly :  and  should  any  irregu- 
larity occur,  it  might  cause  a  serious  loss  to  the 
Bank." 

Judge  Harriston  had  been  sitting  with  his 
head  bowed  upon  his  hands  while  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery had  been  speaking.  Now  he  raised  his 
head  and  said  "I  am  deeply  grateful  to  you  for 
the  kindness  and  courtesy  you  have  shown  me  in 
this  matter.  I  appi  eciate  the  truth  of  all  you 
have  been  saying;  but  ii  he  is  dismissed  fjom 
the  Bank  I  am  afraid  it  will  break  my  daughter's 
heart,  and  send  Harry  to  immediate  ruin. — 
Could  you  consent  to  keep  him,  for  a  time  at 
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least,  in  his  present  position  if  I  place  fifty- 
thousand  dollars  in  your  hands,  as  a  surety 
a^rainst  any  such  irregularity?  Would  you 
think  that  amount  sufficient?" 

"  It  will  be  more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  me. 
1  will  speak  to  the  other  Dirctors  about  it,  and 
I  am  quire  sure  they  will  be  of  the  same  opinion." 

Mr.  Montgomery,  I  feel  in  a  measure  re- 
sponsible for  Mr.  McPherson's  fall.  It  was  at 
my  house  he  first  learned  to  take  wine — just  in 
a  social  manner.  And  he  was  often  urged  by 
me  to  do  so  when  he  refused.  I  had  always 
been  accustomed  to  it,  and  could  not  under- 
stand how  it  could  prove  a  temptation  to  others. 
My  eyes  are  opened  now.  God  teaches  men  by 
heart-breaking  experiences  sometimes,  if  they 
refuse  to  learn  by  gentle  ways.  If  you  have  never 
seen  the  danger  of  some  of  our  social  customs, 
take  warning  from  my  experience." 

So  Harry  remained  in  the  Bank,  although  no 
one  but  Judge  Harriston  and  the  Directors  icnew 
the  conditions. 
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CHAPTER  X 

"  Gommit  thy  way  unto  the  Lord .  Trust  also  in  Him. 
And  He  shall  bring  f  rth  thy  righteousness  as  the  light 
and  thy  judgments  as  the  noonday.  " 

Warren  went  first  to  London  to  find  some 
trace  of  the  persons  for  whom  he  was  seeking. 
He  intended  to  rombine  business  and  pleasure, 
and  concinded  he  might  as  well  stay  in  London 
for  a  week  or  two  just  to  jj^et  a  glimpse  of  its 
wonders.  At  last  much  to  his  satisfaction,  he 
found  that  the  men  he  wanted  lived  among  the 
Westmoreland  lakes.  So  about  a  month  after 
his  arrival,  he  started  for  the  north  of  England. 

When  the  train  was  fairlj^  beyond  the  Lundon 
fog  and  smoke,  he  found  that  the  other  occu- 
pants of  the  railway  carriage  were  a  lady  and  a 
man — yu'obably  a  gentleman  in  that  individuals 
own  estimation,  but  not  in  Roberts.  The  two  were 
evidently  perfect  strangers  to  each  other,  but 
the  man  seemed  inclined  to  make  the  acquain- 
tance of  both  the  b  dy  and  Robert.  Slie  seem- 
ed to  be  very  much  annoyed  at  his  advances,  and 
Robert  thought  she  looked  rather  appealingly  at 
him»  as  if  she  were  asking  to  be  relieved.  So, 
rather  against  his  own  inchnations,  for  he  saw 
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the  man  was  intoxicated,  he  asked  him  to  come 
and  take  a  seat  beside  him,  and  he  would  show 
him  some  views  of  Canada.  The  lady  gave  him 
a  look  of  grateful  relief  and  turned  again  to  her 
hook.  While  Robert  was  explaining  the  pic- 
tures, he  could  not  help  now  and  then  glancing 
at  her  face,  and  he  found  a  strange  fascination 
in  it.  lie  could  nut  help  smiling  to  himself 
when  he  thought  how  Louise  would  weave  a  lit- 
tle romance  making  him  a  true  knight,  deiend- 
ing  a  pf>or  besieged  damsel.  Truly  one  would 
search  far  and  wide  to  find  a  man  with  more 
heroic  virtues.  In  days  of  chivalry  he  would 
have  been  a  knight  "  without  fear,  and  without 
reproach. " 

Robert  was  to  change  cars  at  Lichfield :  and 
he  found  the  lady  gathering  up  her  shawl  and 
book  as  if  she  were  going  to  do  so,  too.  The 
other  occupant  seemed  inclined  to  begin  his  an- 
noying attentions  again;  so  Robert,  having  an 
opportunity,  ventured  to  say  to  her  If  I  can 
be  of  any  assistance  to  you  do  not  hesitate  to 
command  me.''  She  thanked  him  cordially  and 
said  she  would  not. 

At  Lichfield  when  the  train  stopped  and  the 
guard  opened  the  door ;  the  man  started  to  take 
her  bag,  but  Robert  was  too  quick  for  him. 

This  lady  is  under  my  care,"  he  said  with  deci- 
sion. The  man  looked  quarrelsome  but  finally 
went  liis  way,  and  they  saw  nothing  more  of 
him  ;  but  th-y  learned  he  was  an  unworthy  son 
of  a  noble  house 
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"I  saw  enoiip^h  of  drunkenness  in  Canada  but 
it  is  far  worse  here,"  llobert  said,  as  they  were 
going  from  one  train  to  ar.other. 

"  Yes,  it  is  England's  greatest  curse, "  she 
answered. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  probably  these 
two  people  would  never  have  spoken  to  each 
other.  But  now  the  ice  was  broken,  and  they 
talked  of  many  things.  She  told  him  she  had 
never  ti  avelled  such  a  distance  alone  before ; 
but  the  illness  of  a  friend  in  London  had  made 
it  necessary  for  her  to  go  to  her,  and  now  she 
was  returning  home.  She  told  him  it  must  be 
much  pleasanter  in  America  than  in  England  for 
a  lady  to  travel  alone,  partly  on  account  of  being 
locked  in  the  railway  carriage  in  England. 

Robert  found  that  her  home  was  at  Ravens- 
dale.  Westmoreland,  and  that  she  was  going  to 
stay  with  a  friend  over  night  at  Manchester  ;  so 
he  Ci  included,  if  he  could  find  out  that  it  would 
not  be  disagreeable  to  her,  he  would  stay  over 
too,  as  their  road  would  be  the  same  next  day. 
He  showed  her  some  of  his  ''credentials"  so  that 
she  would  feel  safe  under  his  protection.  But 
with  a  pure-hearted  woman's  quick  intuition, 
and  sensitiveness,  his  face  and  manner  were  the 
bes^  credentials  to  her. 

At  Manchester,  she  found  no  one  waiting  for 
her  at  the  station  as  she  expected ;  so  that 
decided  Robert  about  stayin^i;  over  night.  lie 
Baw  her  safely  to  her  friend's  house,  and  then 
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went  to  an  hotel.  The  next  morning  saw  them 
again  on  their  journey,  feeling  bv  this  time 
almost  like  old  friends.  The  furtlierdetails  of  the 
journey  need  not  be  told.  They  took  stage  a 
short  distance  over  the  mountains  to  Ravensdale, 
and  how  it  reminded  him  of  that  otl:er  ride, 
years  ago»  when  Harry  was  his  own  ti  ue-liearted 
manly  self. 

At  last  he  left  her  at  her  own  door  with  the 
promise,  if  he  could  find  it  convenient,  at  some 
future  time,  he  would  call  upon  her.  She  gave 
hvii  her  card,  and  after  he  left  her,  he  road 
''Helen  Douglas,"  and  he  found  himself  repeating 
Scott's  description  of  the     Lady  of  the  Lake." 

Somewa}^  in  his  letters  to  Arthur  and  Louise, 
he  did  not  mention  this  little  episode ;  although 
he  had  given  very  detailed  accounts  of  all  hia 
experiences  before.  But  strangely  enough,  he 
thought ;  tor  the  first  time  smce  Louise  had  given 
him  the  order ;  ot  the  English  Kose"  he  was 
to  take  back  to  Canada. 

Robert  found  atrer  a  time  the  men  he  had 
been  in  search  of,  and  obtained  the  information 
whi(;h  was  needed  to  prove  his  client's  claim. 
But  only  thi'oe  months  had  passed,  and  he 
had  six  or  eight  months'  leave  of  absence. 
So  now  he  planned  how  he  could  spend  the  time 
remaining  to  the  best  advantage;  and  conclude  1 
that  he  would  s]>end  a  little  time  most  pleasantly 
among  the  hills  and  lakes  ot  Cumberland  and 
Westmoreland.    So  we  find  him  at  Ravensdale, 
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cosily  settled  in  a  quiet  English  inn.  From 
there  he  made  excursions  in  all  directions — 
going  as  far  as  Scotland,  and  spending  some  time 
in  Ireland.  But  always  coming  back  to  head- 
quarters, as  if  a  magnet  drew  him  irresistibly. 

lie  had  called  upon  Helen  Douglas  so,on  aftei 
his  first  arrival — had  been  introduced  to  her 
father  and  brother,  and  had  received  a  cordial 
welcome.  For  his  thoughtful  courtesy  to  Helen 
had  been  a  password  for  him,  even  through  the 
reserve  of  an  English  home.  He  was  soon  es- 
tablished on  the  most  friendly  footing  with  them 
all. 

•  The  six  months  passed  rapidly  away,  and 
Robert  wrote  home  to  ask  if  the  time  could  be 
extended.  Arthur  answered  that  he  could  be 
spared  three  or  four  months  longer  as  well  as 
not,  ai'd  urged  him  to  stay. 

So  Robert  felt  at  ease.  He  found  that  among 
all  of  England's  attractions,  to  him,  the  strongest 
one  was  to  be  found  among  the  Westmoreland 
hills.  He  had  surrendered  at  last.  And  now 
he  felt  he  could  not  go  to  Canada  w^ithout  ask- 
ing Helen  Douglas  to  go  with  him  as  his  wife. 
She  possessed  all  the  qualities  of  the  ideal  woman 
he  had  been  thinking  of  so  long.  So  one  night 
he  told  her  of  his  love  and  hopes,  and  asked  her 
if  she  would  go  home  wiih  him.  ''I  know  I 
must  seem  almost  a  stranger  to  you"  he  said. 

You  know  irom  the  letters  I  haye  shown  you 
what  my  position  i&.    But  your  heart  alone  can 
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tell  you  whether  I  am  worthy  of  your  love, 
whether  you  can  trust  your  happiness  in  my 
hands." 

Her  heart  seemed  to  tell  her  something  which 
satisfied  them  both. 

^'I  do  not  know  why  it  is,"  Robert  said  to 
Helen,  "that  your  face  has  always  seemed  like 
that  of  some  one  I  have  known  before.  From 
the  first  hour  I  saw  you  I  have  never  been  able 
to  think  of  you  as  a  stranger." 

They  went  together  to  her  father,  and  in  a 
few,  straightforward,  manly  words,  Robert  made 
known  his  wishes,  and  his  request. 

"  I  cannot  say  that  I  will  keep  sorrow  from 
her  life,  for  God  alone  can  do  that ;  but  I  will 
try  to  make  her  life  as  joyful  as  it  is  possible  for 
human  love  and  care  to  do,  if  you  think  me 
worthy  of  such  a  gift." 

I  cannot  give  my  consent  to  your  marriage 
until  you  know  my  history,"  her  father  answered. 
''Helen  herself  only  knows  it  in  part.  1  would 
spare  you  both  the  humiliation  of  hearing  it,  but 
it  would  not  be  right.  Ah !  how  it  bows  my 
head  in  grief  to  think  of  my  past.  My  prospects 
were  very  bright,  but  1  ruined  them  by  dissipa- 
tion. And  in  my  drunken  frenzy,  one  night,  I 
killed  my  wife :  forsook  my  son,  and  then  jumped 
into  the  river  with  you,  Helen,  in  my  arms ; 
thinking  to  end  all  the  misery  at  once.  But  we 
were  picked  up  by  a  small  boat,  from  an  out- 
ward-bound sailing  vessel.    God,  in  His  mercy, 
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had  not  allowed  me  to  rush  unprepared  into 
Eternity. 

"1  told  them  on  the  vessel  that  my  wife  was 
dead,  an  J  they  thonyht  that  grief  had  driven  me 
mad.  We  were  vei-y  kindly  cared  for  by  all  on 
board.  We  went  to  Australia,  where  for  a  time, 
I  worked  with  the  convicts — a  self-inflicted 
punishment ;  but  I  knew  it  was  what  I  deserved. 
J3ut  at  last  God's  peace  flowed  into  my  heart,  ^^nd 
I  knew  that,  in  C  hrist,  I  was  forgiven.  We 
stayed  in  Australia,  until  you  were  ten  years 
old,  and  I  made  enough  money  to  allow  us  to 
live  in  comfort  I  adopted  your  little  playmate  : 
his  father  and  mother  had  died  ;  and  I  hoped,  in 
return,  some  one  would  take  pity  on  mj  own 
boy,  whose  father  had  so  cruelly  deserted  him. 
At  the  end  ol  the  ten  years,  we  came  here,  and 
have  lived  here  ever  since.  I  made  what  in- 
quiries I  dared  about  my  boy;  but  could  hear 
nothing  of  him.  And  so  I  thought  he  might  be 
dead. 

"  Mr.  Warren,  if  your  love  for  Helen  is  strong 
enough  to  overlook  all  this:  I  give  her  happiness 
freely  into  your  keejing.  ^he  has  been  my 
guardian  angel,  and  liie  will  be  very  desolate 
without  her  ;  bnt  I  cannot  be  selfish  enough  to 
keep  her  from  such  happiness." 

Helen  had  been  so  intently  watching  her 
father's  face  that  she  had  not  noticed  Eobert. 
The  echoes  ot  almost  lorgotlen  words  were 
lingering  in  his  mind,  and  how  strangely  like 
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they  were  to  this  story.  As  Mr.  Douglas  paused 
he  said,  with  great  earnestness :  "  1  implore  you, 
Mr.  Douglas,  tell  me  where  you  lived,  and  what 
was  your  name  ?  I  assure  you  I  do  not  ask  from 
idle  curiosity." 

Mr.  Douglas  looked  at  Robert  in  astonish- 
ment, as  he  answered,  "  In  Quebec,  and  my 
name  is  Arthur  Hamilton."  They  thought  then 
that  Robert  had  gone  crazy.  He  caught  Helen 
to  his  heart  as  he  exclaimed  ^'  Oh,  thank 
God !  Thank  God !  Mr.  Douglas,  you  did 
not  kill  your  wife,  she  lived  ten  years  after 
that.  And  your  son  has  been  for  long  years 
my  dearest,  my  most  honoured  friend.  I 
heard  his  story  from  his  own  lips  years  ago. 
How  little  did  I  imagine  it  was  for  this  I 
came  to  England.  Surely  God  works  in 
strange  ways." 

Mr.  Douglas  turned  so  deadly  pale  while 
Robert  was  speaking  that  they  hastened  to  get 
him  a  glass  of  water.  As  he  recovered  he  said, 
"Mr.  Warren  are  you  beside  yourself?  You 
purely  would  not  say  this  without  some  foundation 
fofit." 

No,  Mr.  Douglas,  I  know  perfectly  well  what 
I  am  saying."  And  then  he  told  them  all  that 
Arthur  had  told  him — and  told  of  the  friendship 
which  had  been  such  a  safe-guard  and  blessing  to 
them  both.  I  have  always  thought  Arthur 
Hamilton  the  noblest  man  I  ever  Knew.  To 
think  that  we  shall  be  brothers  !" 
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"  Mr.  Douglas  you  will  surelv  go  home  with 
us?" 

"  Do  you  think  he  will  ever  be  able  to  forgive 
me  the  cruel  wrong  I  did  him  ?"  this  father 
asked. 

He  never  spoke  of  you  with  any  bitterness. 
There  will  be  nothing  but  the  most  intense  joy 
in  his  heart." 

Mr.  Douglas  bowed  his  head  in  fervent 
thanksgiving  to  God  for  his  loving  kindness  in 
lifting  this  terrible  weight  from  his  heart. 

Robert  showed  them  pictures  of  Arthur, 
Louise  and  their  two  little  children.  And 
with  what  strange  feelings  Mr.  Hamilton  look- 
ed upon  the  features  of  his  son.  Helen  had 
hardly  spoken  through  all  this  scene.  She 
seemed  almost  bewildered  by  her  father's  words. 
But  now  with  what  loving  eyes  she  looked  at 
the  brother,  of  whose  existence  she  had  never 
known. 

Robert  and  Helen  sat  with  hands  clasped  and 
he  told  them  gently  all  he  knew  of  Arthur's 
mother,  of  her  sweetness  and  dignity,  and  of  her 
peaceful  death. 

I  know  now  what  made  your  face  such  a 
study  to  me  from  the  first,"  he  said  to  Helen. 

It  is  your  resemblance  to  your  mother." 
Yes,  she  is  very  like  her  mother,  as  she  was 
in  her  days  of  happiness.    ]f  I  could  only  ask 
her  forgiveness  lor  all  the  sorrow  I  caused 
her." 
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Perhaps  slie  has  known  it  all,  dear  fathei^< 
Think  now  of  the  glorioils  hope  of  meeting  her 
in  Heaven." 

There  was  much  to  tell  on  both  sides,  and 
these  three,  all  unconscious  of  the  flight  of  time, 
talked  until  dawn  began  to  brighten  the  east. 
Mr.  Hamilton  felt  tliat  for  him  the  day  had 
dawned,  after  his  long  night  of  self-condemnation 
and  sorrow. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

"  So  live  that  when  the  mighty  caravan 
Which  halts  one  night-time  in  the  vale  of  death, 
Shall  strike  its  white  tents  for  the  morning  march, 
Thou  shall  mount  upward  to  the  eternal  hills, 
Thy  foot  unwearied,  and  thy  strength  renewed, 
Like  the  strong  eagle's  for  the  upward  flight.*' 

It  was  decided  that  Kobert  and  Helen  should 
be  married  in  about  two  montlis ;  and  then  they, 
with  Mr.  Hamilton,  start  for  Canada  soon  after. 

"We  have  waited  for  each  other  so  many 
years,  and  I  came  so  far  to  find  you :  we  can 
afford  to  huny  a  little  now,"  Robert  said. 

And  as  both  Helen  and  her  father  were  impa- 
tient to  see  Arthur,  he  met  with  little  opposition. 
Mr.  Hamilton's  adopted  son  was  well  established 
in  business,  and  decided  for  the  time  to  remain 
in  England. 

Eobert  only  wrote  to  Arthur  and  Louise  that 
he  would  bring  his  wile  home  with  him.  He 
did  not  tell  of  the  strange  discovery  he  had 
made.  *'You  have  always  been  like  brother 
and  sister  to  me,"  he  wrote  and  I  ask  that  you 
will  welcome  my  wile  as  a  suter.  You  will  find 
she  well  deserves  such  a  welcome.     Talk  of 
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English  roses,  Louise !  wait  until  yoti  see  mine. 
You  will  be  glad  1  waited." 

So  two  months  later  Robert  and  Helen  stood 
together  in  the  ivy-covered  village  Church,  and 
spoke  the  solemn  promises,  which  made  them 
husband  and  wife.  They  went  for  a  few  days 
to  Grasmere,  to  the  spot,  which  had  been 
Wordsworth's  home  lor  so  many  years.  And 
they  thought,  with  a  mind  so  sensitive  to  the 
finest  influences  of  nature,  he  could  not  have 
wanted  inspiration. 

His  own  happiness,  and  a  thought  of  the  joy 
in  store  for  his  friend,  had  made  a  wonderful 
change  in  Robert.  He  had  been  a  quiet,  dignified 
man — cheerful  and  affable  always;  but  now  his 
overflowing  joyfulness  was  suggestive  of  Harry 
McPherson  in  his  best  days. 

At  last  they  said  good-bye  to  England,  and  it 


the  shores  of  America.  They  came  home 
by  way  of  New  York,  for  Mr.  Hamilton  felt 
it  would  recall  the  past  too  painfully  to  land  at 
Quebec. 

Arthur  and  Louise  were  in  a  state  of  the 
greatest  excitement,  as  the  time  drew  near  that 
they  might  expect  Robert  and  his  wife.  Louise 
wandered  about  the  house,  putt^'ng  a  few  finishing 
touches  to  what  seemed  perfect  before.  It  was 
one  of  those  beautiful  cool  days  in  October,  when 
Canadian  foliage  blushes  because  of  its  own 
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beauty.  Louise  and  Arthur  were  glad  to  have 
Helen  see  her  new  country  at  its  best. 

They  had  a  bright,  cheerful  fire  burning  in  the 
grate  to  give  the  crowning  touch  of  home. 

They  felt  as  if  they  really  were  going  to  wel- 
come a  sister,  for  Robert  had  long  been  like  a 
brother  to  them  both. 

Robert  had  decided  that  it  would  be  best  to 
have  Mr.  Hamilton  go  to  an  Hotel  first ;  and 
then  Helen  and  he  would  drive  to  Arthur's. 
He  feared  otherwise  the  excitement  would  be  too 
great  for  them  all. 

So  at  last  they  reached  the  house,  and  Helen 
received  a  welcome  as  heartfelt  and  sincere,  as 
even  her  husband  could  wish.  Louise  wondered 
why  her  English  cousin  trembled  so  when  Arthur 
kissed  her,  but  thought  it  must  be  her  timidity 
at  meeting  strangers.  She  might  have  wondered, 
to,  at  the  suppressed  excitement,  which  showed 
itself  in  Robert's  face  and  manner. 

After  they  had  removed  their  wrappings, 
Robert  said  Arthur,  perhaps  you  and  Louise 
have  wondered  a  little  that  1  have  said  so  little 
about  my  wife.  I  reserved  it  all  until  now. 
Arthur,  look  at  her,  does  she  not  remind  you  of 
some  one  you  have  known  and  loved  ?" 

Arthur  had  been  looking  at  her  almost  all  the 
time  since  she  had  entered  the  room.  He  was 
impressed  with  a  strange  familiarity  about  her, 
the  same  that  had  m  fascinated  Robert  at 
first. 
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Robert  hastened  on,  for  the  paling  cheek  of 
his  wife  warned  him  that  the  excitement  was 
too  intense.  "  I  found  my  wife  in  England,  but, 
Arthur, she  was  born  in  Canada — in  Quebec:  she 
had  a  brother  five  years  older  than  herself;  he 
has  long  believed  her  dead.  Her  name  was  Helen 
— Helen  Hamilton !  Arthur,  Louise,  did  I  not 
ask  a  sister's  welcome  for  my  wife  ?" 

Arthur  had  listened  to  Robert's  rapid,  joyous 
words  as  one  in  a  dream.  Now  the  strong  re- 
semblance to  his  mother  flashed  like  lightning 
across  his  mind,  and  in  an  instant  his  long-lost 
sister  was  clasped  in  his  arms — only  for  an 
instant  did  he  hold  her  there,  before  his  arms 
opened  to  take  into  their  embrace  his  wife 
also.  She  had  been  his  comfort — his  blessing 
in  his  loneliness;  now  they  were  one  in  their 

joy. 

When  Arthur  could  find  words  he  said,  falter- 
ingly,  as  though  he  feared  to  ask,  "  And  our 
Father,  did  he  live  long  enough  to  seek  and  find 
God's  forgiveness?  What  a  comfort  it  would 
be  to  know  that  ?" 

And  Helen  answered  yes  Arthur  he  did," 
and  then  she  looked  appealingly  to  Robert,  as 
though  she  wished  him  to  tell  the  rest. 

Arthur  can  you  bear  more  joy  ?  for  there  is 
yet  more  in  store  for  you.  Your  father  still 
lives — he  is  here  in  Toronto.  H  e  long  ago  found 
God's  forgiveness,  and  is  waiting  now  to  find 
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The  meeting  between  Arthur  and  his  father 
was  too  sacred  for  description.  Kobert  went 
with  him  to  the  hotel,  but  he  felt  that  the 
meeting  would  be  too  touching  and  solemn  for 
any  one  to  witness;  so  he  left  them  to  them- 
selves. 

It  would  be  hard  to  tell  which  one,  of  all  the 
group  gathered  in  Arthur's  home  that  niorht,  was 
the  happiest.  Mr.  Hamilton  had  not  believed 
he  ci»uld  ever  know  so  much  joy  again  on  earth. 
Surely  God  does  not  reward  us  according  to  our 
iniquities. 

I'here  was  a  strong  resemblance  between 
Arthur  and  his  sister — the  same  clear,  dark  eye^ 
the  same  quiet  dignity  of  manner.  Helen 
noticed  with  great  delight  the  love  which  existed 
between  her  brother  and  her  husband.  During 
the  evening  Helen  and  Robert  found  themselves 
alone  for  a  few  moments,  and  she  said  playfully 
"  I  am  glad  you  asked  me  to  be  your  wife  before 
you  knew  1  was  Arthur's  sister,  or  I  should 
always  believe  you  wanted  me  to  marry  you  just 
because  of  that  relationship." 

''If  such  a  thing  were  possible,  my  own 
beloved,  I  believe  I  would  think  more  of  you 
because  you  are  like  him." 

And  was  their  nothing  to  cloud  their  joy? 
Yes  ;  not  for  themselves,  but  for  those  very  dear 
to  them.  Robert  had  asked  about  Harry,  and 
learned  there  was  no  change  for  the  better,  but 
rather  for  the  worse. 
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"  We  raust  all  work  still  harder  for  his  re- 
formation, and  never  grow  weary  in  our  prayers 
until  his  home  is  as  bright  with  God's  smile  as 
ours  are,"  Robert  said. 

The  world"  knew  that  xlrthur  had  found  his 
father  and  sister  ;  but  the  world  never  know  how 
he  had  lost  them. 

Isabel's  trouble  had  developed  all  the  strength 
of  her  character.  The  laith  of  Arthur  and  Louise 
and  all  ot  them,  that  Harry  would  sometime  be 
brought  back  from  his  fearful  wanderings,  kept 
faith  from  dying  out  of  her  own  heart. 

Mr.  Hamilton  heard  of  Harry  from  them  all ; 
and  from  the  first,  these  two  seemed  strangely 
attracted  towards  each  other.  At  length  Mr. 
Hamilton  said  to  Arthur  ''lam  going  to  tell 
Harry  all  of  my  sad  story.  Perhaps  a  picture  of 
my  life— its  miserable  failures — the  trouble  and 
want  1  brought  upon  my  wife  and  children  ; — 
and  then  the  forgiveness  and  peace  which  God 
has  given  me  may  have  some  effect." 

One  night  Harry  was  perfectly  sober,  a  rare 
occurrence  lately.  Mr.  Hamilton  was  with  him 
in  his  library,  and  he  had  been  reading  something 
from  Euskin.  As  Mr.  Hamilton  came  to  the 
passage:  "He  who  has  once  stood  beside  the 
grave  to  look  back  upon  the  companionship 
which  has  been  forever  closed,  feeling  how 
impotent  there  are  the  wild  love,  or  the  keen 
Borrow,  to  give  one  instant's  pleasure  to  the 
pulseless  heart,  or  atone  in  the  lowest  measure 
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to  the  departed  spirit  for  the  hoiirof  unkindness; 
will  scarcely  for  the  future  incur  that  debt  to  the 
heart,  which  can  only  be  discharged  to  the 
dust — His  voice  faltered  and  broke.  He 
was  thinking  of  his  wife,  and  her  bitter  years  of 
sorrow  and  want. 

May  1  tell  you  my  story,  Mr.  McPherson?" 
he  asked,  after  a  little.  "  There  seems  a  sort  of 
parallel  between  our  lives,  as  far  as  yours  has 
gone.  Perhaps  my  failures  may  prove  a  beacon 
light  to  warn  you  from  the  rocks  that  made 
shipwreck  of  my  happiness." 

And  then  he  told  the  story,  going  into  the  very 
depths  of  its  blackness  and  despair — its  wretch- 
edness and  sin.  Harry  listened  with  paling 
cheek.  Mr.  Hamilton  did  not  spare  himself. 
He  wanted  Harry  to  feel  all  the  dreadful 
possibilities  for  wickedness  there  are  in  a  heart 
which  has  drifted  away  from  God  on  the  stormy 
sea  of  temptation  and  sin.  Then  he  told  him 
why  he  had  opened  these  old  wounds. 

^'  They  tell  me  your  wife  is  so  different, 
that  the  joyousness  has  gone  out  of  her  life, 
when  she  used  to  be  as  joyous  as  a  bird  ;  and 
yet  she  is  so  patient  and  uncomplaining.  Harry, 
you  do  not  know  what  you  might  do  to  her  and 
your  children,  when  you  are  crazy  with  alcohol. 
For  all  these  long  years,  I  have  believed  I  was  a 
murderer  ;  I  did  murder  ray  wife's  happiness, 
her  joy  and  hope,  and  of  what  value  is  life  when 
they  are  gone?"    Long  and  earnestly  did  Mr. 
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Hamilton  plead  with  him.  And  at  last,  for  the 
first  time  in  all  these  dark  years,  Harry  realized 
the  terrible  gulf,  over  which  he  was  standing  ; 
and  believed  that  God  alone  could  hold  him  back 
from  certain  destruction. 

He  stood  up,  and  with  something  of  the  old 
hope  and  enthusiasm  kindling  his  eye,  he  said, 
"  Mr.  Hamilton,  I  believe  all  of  your  prayers 
have  been  answered.  I  know  now  my  need  of 
God  and  His  willingness  to  help  me.  1  solemnly 
promise  that  this  shall  be  a  turning  point  in  my 
life.  I  shudder  now  to  think  where  1  might  have 
been,  but  for  their  prayers,  their  taithful  ad- 
monitions. And  what  would  have  become  of 
my  wile  and  children  had  we  been  poor,  and  had 
not  Judge  Harriston  cared  for  them.  I  learn- 
ed to-day  that  but  for  his  intercession,  I  should 
have  been  discharged  from  the  Bank  more 
than  a  year  ago.  That  is  why  J  came  home 
sober  to-night,  and  why  I  am  in  a  condition  to 
listen  to  you.  Oh !  that  I  may  have  strength 
to  keep  my  resolutions."  And  he  added 
solemnly,  "  The  Lord  is  my  strength,  in  Him 
will  I  trust." 

Isabel  had  been  in  her  own  room  all  the 
evening,  watching  by  the  children,  who  were 
recovering  from  a  severe  illness.  As  Harry 
entered  her  room  that  night  he  saw  with  clearer 
eyes  than  ever  before,  the  great  change  in  her. 
And  how  all  the  heart  and  manhood  in  him  were 
shamed  that  so  often  her  love  had  been  so  treated. 
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"Isabel,  my  darling  wife,  can  you  forgive  the 
past,  and  believe  that  to-night  I  have  broken  the 
chains  which  have  so  long  bound  me  ?  And 
with  God's  help,I  will  try  to  be  worthy  ol  your  love 
again."  He  spoke  with  such  earnestness,  and 
tnere  was  such  a  resolute  look  in  hii  eyes,  it* 
seemed  as  if  the  Harry  she  had  first  loved  had 
been  on  a  long  journey  and  had  come  back 
to  her — that  at  last  the  heavy  clouds  were 
breaking. 

And  were  there  no  struggles — no  failures? 
Sometimes  in  spite  of  all  their  watchfulness — all 
their  loving  help  and  encouragement — it  seemed 
as  if  the  struggle  were  teo  much  for  him,  and  he 
must  go  back  to  the  old  habits.  But  with  every 
victory  came  new  strength,  until  at  last  the 
temptation  had  lost  its  hold  on  him.  The  joy 
and  peace  came  back  to  his  home;  but  there 
was  never  the  same  unclouded  joyousness.  Alas, 
sin  leaves  its  scars.  There  was  the  memory  of 
those  wasted  years,  which  God  had  forgiven ; 
but  Harry  could  never  forget.  His  vigilance 
never  relaxed :  he  had  leai  ned  his  own  weakness. 

And  now  from  these  Christian  homes  went 
lorth  an  influence,  which  was  felt  by  all  who 
came  within  its  reach.  God  recognized  and 
honoured  their  faithfulness  to  Him. 

Oh  ye  Christians!  think  of  the  thousands  who 
are  going  downward  by  many  paths,  with  no 
loving  hand  to  point  them  to  the  Divine  helper  : 
no  voice  to  plead  with  Him  for  their  salvation ! 
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Ah !  if  each  one  could  believe  that,  "  Let  the 
world  go  how  it  will,  and  be  victorious,  or  not 
victorious,  he  has  a  Lite  of  his  own  to  live.  One 
Life^  a  little  gleam  of  Time  between  two  Eternir 
ties  :  no  second  chance  to  us  forevermoreP 
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CHAPTEK  I. 

'  *  For  there  are  sorrows  where  of  necessity  the  soul 
must  be  its  own  support.*' — Schiller'' s  WalltnsUin. 

Just  within  the  threshold  of  a  wide  French 
window,  a  young  girl  was  standing.  Over  the 
not  far  distant  lawn  were  scnttered  many  groups 
of  brilliantly  dressed  people.  She  was  not  looking 
at  them,  however,  but  at  the  clouds  beyond, 
which  shifting  and  changing  every  moment, 
were  drifting  over  the  sky  as  over  a  shoreltss 
sea.  Yet  her  mind  did  not  seem  to  be  grasping 
their  beauty,  for  there  was  a  look  of  perplexity 
and  trouble  in  her  eyes,  very  different  indeed 
from  that  earnest,  voluntary  glance  which  denotes 
conscious  admiration. 

A  gentleman  sitting  where  he  could  see  her 
face  did  not  long  allow  her  reverie  to  be  uninter- 
rupted: What  made  you  get  up  from  that 
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comfortable  seat,  Miss  Eleanor?  You  really 
think  we  should  not  stay  here  any  longer?  Now 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  anyplace  in  the  world 
you  would  like  better.    Confess  that  I  am  right." 

It  is  fortunate  for  you  that  Flo  is  not  here 
to  scold  you  for  that  egotistic  speech,  Mr.  Stuart. 
Indeed  there  are  many  places  I  prefer  to  this, 
one  of  which  is  the  croquet  ground.  You  know 
Flo  has  arranged  a  game  for  us  and  people 
are  probably  gossiping  about  our  being  away  so 
long  A  faint  flush  crossed  the  speaker's  face, 
and  a  half-mischievous  smile  for  a  moment  drove 
away  the  troubled,  perplexed  look  there. 

^'  And  so  in  obedience  to  social  tyranny  we 
must  go.  liut  can't  you  relieve  my  suspense 
and  give  me  your  answer  now?  Say  just  one 
word." 

I  cannot  Mr.  Stuart.  I  have  asked  you  to 
wait  till  to-morrow. . .  -  You  don't  want  me,  m  the 
first  moment  of  bewilderment,  to  decide  thought- 
lessl}^  perhaps  make  a  great  mistake  ?" 

His  cheek  flushed  :  Your  idea  of  the  motive 
for  my  haste  should  be  different  from  that.  I 
have  given  you  my  heart  without  reserve,  and" — 

Eleanor  turned  with  a  quick,  impuLive  move- 
ment, and  put  her  hand  on  his  arm.  He  grasped 
it  eagerly.  "  I  have  faith  in  you  to  believe  that, 
and  I  want  to  be  just  as  faithiul.  But  there  is 
something  else  I  want  to  speak  about  for  one 
moment  before  we  go ;  and  we  must  go  very 
soon,  for  see  I  there  is  Flo  starting  towards  the 
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house.    I  know  she  is  in  search  of  ns  Mr. 

Stuart  will  you  at  the  party  to-night  for  ray 
sake  do  all  you  can  to  keep  Edward  Irom  taking 
wine  ?  Many  times  I've  wanted  to  ask  this  of  you, 
but  for  some  reason  I  never  have.  This  is  my  first 
request.  I  have  always  thought  that  you  could 
influence  him  if  you  only  would." 

She  stopped  short  when  she  saw  Mr.  Stuart's 
face.  He  was  looking  up  at  her  with  a  smile  in  his 
eyes  and  thinking  :  What  a  dear  little  puritan 
phe  is,  so  earnest  over  her  pet  theories.'  Aloud 
he  said  :  "  Eleanor,  it  won't  hurt  him.  Do  let  the 
poor  fellow  have  a  little  peace.  If  you  are  all 
the  time  lecturing  him,  he'll  get  worse.  Wild 
oats  must  be  sown.  This  is  but  one  of  the  in- 
evitable conditions  of  our  existence  here." 

"  You  do  not  know  what  he  is  already.  The 
harvest  will  come  only  too  soon." 

She  turned  back  to  ihe  window  again  to  hide 
the  mist  in  her  eyes. 

If  her  companion  could  have  realized  that  she 
was  speaking  of  a  great  shadow  in  her  life,  getting 
every  day  heavier  and  more  dark  ;  that  she  was 
influenced  by  no  ideal  prejudice,  as  he  supposed, 
he  might  have  shown  more  earnest  sympathy. 
As  it  was  he  only  said  coldly  :  If  you  wish  it  I 
can  tell  him  not  to  touch  anything  to-night, 
though  I  think  it  would  be  useless  unless  1  ab- 
stained myself,  and  that  would  be  all  nonsense. 
I  am  not  such  a  fool  (I  beg  your  pardon,  Eleanor) 
as  to  have  a  mere  glass  of  port  or  sherry  affect 
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me  unfavourably  to  my  position  as  a  gentleman, 
but  if  it  does  your  brother  he  had  certainly 
better  let  the  thing  alone.  You  would,  however, 
more  quickly  accomplish  your  praiseworthy 
object  by  asking  Mrs.  Harland  to  banish  wine 
from  the  supper  table.  That  is  the  root  ot  the 
evil  of  social  drinking.  Mr.  Dale,  her  prospective 
son-in-law  mignt  go  liome,  under  such  fortunate 
circumstances,  a  little  less  under  the  weather." 

Eleanor  was  surprised  ar  Mr.  Stuart's  sarcas- 
tic tone,  but  was  prevented  from  replying  by  a 
person  coming  up  behind  them  and  a  merry 
voice  saying  abruptly  :  "  Oh,  you  naughty  chil- 
dren !  What  have  you  been  doing  here  so  long? 
We  have  got  so  tired  waiting.  Kussell,  please 
go  and  tell  Mr.  Dale  that  Miss  Osborne  and  I 
will  join  you  immediately  for  our  game— the  rest 
of  the  company  are  all  nicely  settled.  We  have 
twenty  sets. .  . .  Now,  Eleanor !  what  is  the  matter? 
You  have  been  gazing  at  those  clouds  so  long 
that  you  stand  and  look  at  me  as  if  you  didn't 
hear  a  word  I  said.  I  trust  the  clouds  feel  no 
less  slighted  than  I.  Wake  up  and  tell  me 
where  your  thoughts  are.  I  don't  believe  you're 
enjoying  yourself*.  I  left  you  too  long  to  the 
tender  graces  of  that  heartless  cousin  of  mine." 

Eleanor  laughed  :  ''You  musn't  judge  of  en- 
joyment by  words,"  she  said.  "  You  haven't 
given  me  a  chance  to  speak -since  I  came.  Your 
words  come  like  avalanches  crushing  my  words 
to  piecQs.    There !  wait  one  moment  for  me  to 
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say  this.  I  have  decided  to  be  at  the  party 
to-night.  But  I  want  to  go  home  first,  so  as  to 
come  with  Edward." 

Oh  !  Nell,  I  knew  you  would  take  pity  on 
us  forlorn  mortals.  I  am  so  glad,  and  you  shall 
as  a  reward  have  the  carriage  after  we  finish  that 
important  game.  The  result  will  be  metaphori- 
cal, remember.  But  tell  me  what  did  Russell 
say  to  you?  Were  you  thinking  of  him  when  I 
came  in  ?    Your  face  was  long  enough  to  reach"- 

Oh  you  inevitable  exaggerator  !  I  acknow- 
ledge, however,  that  my  face  might  be  shortened 
with  advantage.    What  shall  I  do?" 

Select  sprightly  subjects  for  thoughts." 
"  It  is  a  metaphysical  axiom  that  people  cannot 
always  select  their  own  thoughts.    They  come 
into  the  mind  unbidden,  and  are  often  most  un- 
welcome." 

Flo's  quick  eye  saw  the  shadowy  change  on 
her  friend's  face  and  she  said  in  a  far  different 
tone  :  Something  troubles  yoa,  I  know,  and  1 
shall  want  to  be  told  about  it  sometime.  I  hope 
that  cousin  of  mine  hasn't  annoyed  you  by  some 
of  his  perverse  notions  about  things.  By  the 
way  I  told  him  we  would  be  there  right  off, — see 
he  is  waving  his  handkerchief  now,  as  if  in  im- 
patience. UhNell  !  he  can't  bear  to  be  away 
more  than  five  minutes  from  your  side." 

The  color  on  Eleanor's  cheeks  deepened  at 
this  appendix  to  Flo's  speech,  but  she  answered 
nothing  to  the  half-sincere,  half  lightsome  raillery. 
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At  least  one  person  out  of  the  four  did  not 
enjoy  the  game  which  followed.  Usually  self- 
forgetful  and  appreciative  ot  efforts  made  for  her 
amusement,  it  was  a  new  phenomenon  for  Eleanor 
to  be  so  silent,  evidently  occupied  witli  her  own 
thoughts  to  the  exclusion  of  other  interests.  In 
fact  there  was  this  afternoon  a  weight  on  her 
heart  which  her  utmost  strength  of  will  could 
not  shake  off. 

By  means  of  that  subtle  magnetism  which  en- 
velopes some  people  like  an  atmosphere,  Mr. 
Stuart's  mind  caught  the  hue  of  hers,  and  while 
wondering  what  was  troubling  her,  he  found  it 
impossible  to  play  with  his  accustomed  skill. 
His  opponents  were  unusually  vindictive.  Flo 
seeming  to  have  an  especial  aversion  to  his  un- 
fortunate ball,  while  she  overwhelmed  him  with 
volleys  of  verbal  artillery,  which  were  no  less 
trying  to  his  gentlemanly  nerves. 

It  was  not  strange  that  he  loved  Eleanor  Os- 
boi  ne.  She  was  not  handsome  certainly.  Her 
features  were  neither  clear  cut  nor  regular  ;  and 
yet  fine  thoughts  and  feelings  had  left  an  ex- 
pression on  her  face  which  could  not  fail  to 
charm : 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 
Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet. " 

It  was  impossible  to  find  out  her  fine  nature 
all  at  once,  and  Mr.  Stuart  had  not  the  keenness 
of  perception  to  see  muQh  further         the  sur- 
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face.  He  had  caught  few  glimpses  of  the  inner 
sanctuary.  But  that  he  loved  as  hy  did  was  an, 
evidence  of  accurate  judgment,  and  not  wholly 
inadequate  spiritual  insight. 

It  was  not  unpleasant  to  see  her  hesitate  about 
accepting  his  offered  love.  Perhaps  there 
could  have  been  found  satisfactory  reasons  for 
his  vanity,  perha})S  not.  Anyway  he  did  not 
doubt  that  the  antfwer  of  to-morrow  would  be  : 
"  Mr.  Stuart  I  will  be  your  wife."  Meanwhile 
he  was  content  to  wait,  and  to  anticipate  happi- 
ness. He  suspected  that  she  was  keeping  him 
in  suspense  in  order  to  test  his  love.and  he  thought 
with  pride,  I  will  stand  the  test  and  she  will 
be  compelled  to  confess  that  she  is  faithful  and 
she  loves  me." 

He  did  not  dream  that  she  was  testing  his 
principles. 


^^^^^^^^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

**  Would  that  ye  could  know  self-mastery, 

Better  than  that  I  cannot  wish  you.*' -^tSophoclet'  Ajax. 

In  the  office  of  "  Kinglake,  Dale  and  Osborne, 
Barristers,  Attorneys-at-law,"  Edward  Osborne 
was  alone.  Mr.  Dale  had  early  departed  for  the 
croquet  party  at  Miss  Harland's,  and  Mr.  King- 
lake  was  absent  from  town.  All  the  afternoon 
the  "  great  orb  of  day"  had  been  pouring  its 
beams  untiringly  through  the  narrow  panes  of 
the  windows,  until  every  speck  of  dust  on  desks 
and  chairs  was  painfully  visible.  It  was  burying 
itself  in  golden  clouds  in  the  west  just  as  Edward 
closed  the  large  book  he  was  reading  and  pre- 
pared for  departure. 

''Whew!  ]fs  hot  here,"  he  said  to  himself 
as  he  looked  around  tlie  close,  dusty  room.  "  I 
believe  on  my  way  home  I'll  stop  and  get  some- 
thing cool  and  refreshing.  I've  put  in  a  better 
day's  work  than  I  did  yesterday.  Nell  will  be 
pleased.  Oh  !  that  reminds  me^^of  my  promise. 
I  came  near  forgetting.  Pshaw  !  I  don't  think 
one  glass  would  hurt  me,  and  I  am  so  thirsty 
someway  ;  but  then  I  promised  Eleanor  I  would 
not  taste  a  drop  to-day,  and  it  would  never  do 
for  her  not  to  trust  me  again." 
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His  sister  might  have  been  a  little  less  dis- 
consolate could  she  have  seen  the  restraining 
force  of  her  earnest  words. 

He  put  on  his  hat,  and  was  arranging  some 
papers  in  his  desk,  when  a  showily  dressed  man 
passed  the  window,  saw  him  and  entered  the 
office.  He  shook  Edward's  hand  w^armly.  ^'  I'm 
glad  to  see  youVe  recovered  from  the  severe  ill- 
ness which  afflicted  you  so  grievously.  We  were 
very  much  concerned  about  you.  Ha,  ha ! 
Uavenport  went  up  to  your  house  yesterday  and 
the  person  w4io  opened  the  door  said  you  were 
slightly  better.  Great  fun  that !  We  had  a 
good  laugh  over  it  afterwards." 

Edward  smiled,  though  he  blushed  hotly. 
The  other  went  on:  ''Are  you  most  through 
your  work?  I've  bought  that  horse  at  last.  By 
jove !  he's  a  grand  one ;  and  I  came  to  invite  you 
to  take  a  drive  out  to  Weston.  We'll  get  back 
about  ten  o'clock,  and  then  we'll  meet  Davenport 
and  have  some  fun." 

''  Thank  you,  Patterson,  but  I  positively  can't. 
I  must  be  home  to  tea  to-night  for  I  am  going 
out  with  my  sister.    But  does  the  horse  go  well?" 

"  Just  like  the  wind." 

"  I  hope  he  is  a  little  more  visible  and  not 
quite  so  airy." 

Oh  !  of  course,  though  he  is  fleet,"  returned 
the  matter-of-fact  Patterson.  But  Osborne  you 
can  drive  through  the  park  just  to  try  him,  and 
I'll  take  you  home  by  tea-time." 
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It  required  a  little  resolution  and  cotirage  still 
to  say  "  no"  to  this  entreaty,  and  Edward  hisi- 
tated.  He  had  said  to  Eleanor  he  would  be 
home  to  tea,  not  before,  and  there  could  be  no 
harm  in  just  driving  through  the  park.  But 
then  he  was  conscious  of  his  want  of  strength, 
and  dimly  suspected  taat  once  in  the  carriage, 
driving  after  a  high  spirited  horse,  with  a  lively 
companion  by  his  side  he  might  at  last  be 
induced  to  break  his  promise  Then  in  fancy  he 
saw  his  sister's  sad  reproachful  face,  and  heard 
again  her  passionate  request.  'Jliat  very  moment 
his  thoughts  took  shape  in  words  :  "No,  Patter- 
son, I  really  cannot  go.  And  yet,  no — yes  I 
will  to-morrow,  if  Dale  is  at  his  post,  here." 

That  settled  the  matter,  so  with  a  tew  more 
words  the  young  men  separated.  It  was  already 
six  o'clock  and  fearful  he  would  be  late  Edward 
walked  up  Bunton  street  at  a  brisk  rate,  reaching 
the  gate  of  his  home  just  as  Mrs.  llarland's  car- 
riage drove  up  with  Eleanor.  He  opened  the 
door  and  gave  her  his  hand.  As  she  looked 
up  and  saw  he  was  perfectly  himself^  her  whole 
face  lit  up  with  joy  :  "  Oh  Teddie,  you're  a  real 
good  boy  !" 

Such  praise  was  worth  much  to  him. 

If  we  had  been  there  in  that  home  we  would 
surely  have  considered  Eleanor  the  sunshine  and 
light  of  it.  Her  refined  and  cultured  taste  was 
perceptible  everywhere — in  tlie  disposal  of  the 
furniture  and  pictures,  the  flowers  in  the  several 
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rooms,  the  books  scattered  around.  Mrs.  Os- 
borne was  naturally  neither  cheerful  nor  demon- 
strative, and  since  the  death  ot  her  husband 
every  thought  and  feeling  seemed  influenced  by 
a  great  absorbing  grief.  She  was  indeed  a  care- 
worn woman,  troubled  about  many  things ; 
a  face  out  of  which  seldom  flashed  joy  ;  more 
restless  struggling  in  the  heart  than  reliant 
trust.  The  power  of  a  mother's  influence  is  in- 
calculable. The  atmosphere  is  buoyant  or  de- 
pressed, m  harmony  with  every  phase  of  her 
thought  and  feeling,  and  Eleanor  always  tried  to 
lighten  the  home  shadows  by  appearing  joyous 
herself,  even  in  spite  of  conditions  directly  op- 
posed to  the  cultivation  of  joy. 

After  tea  she  was  sewing  something  for  Edward 
when  Minnie  came  and  sat  down  by  her  and 
watched  her  awhile  in  silence.  She  looked  up 
at  the  earnest  little  face  but  waited  for  her  to 
speak.  "  Do  you  love  to  do  that  ?"  was  asked 
finally. 

No  I  don't  think  I  really  do." 

"  What  do  you  do  it  for  then  ?" 

"  Because  I  want  to  I  suppose." 

Minnie  laughed  at  the  paradox,  but  said 
soberly.  I  wish  we  needn't  ever  do  things  we 
didn't  like." 

"  What  is  it  now  darling?" 

"  Oh  !  1  hate  to  tell  you  when  you're  always 
doing  things  for  him ;  but  Teddie  wants  me  to 
do  things  for  him,  and  Jennie  Greene  says  boys 
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ought  to  wait  on  girls,  and  I  said  I'd  ask  you 
about  it  for  you'd  know.  I  think  Teddie  ought 
to  help  himself,  so  there !" 

Eleanor  with  difficulty  repressed  a  laugh  over 
this  curious  speech,  and  asked  gently,  "  Do 
you  really  think  Teddie  is  unreasonable?" 

"  I  don't  know,  only  I  can't  stand  it.  When  he 
got  home  he  wanted  me  to  go  down  to  the 
flowerman's  for  him.  I  said  Aleck  could 
go.  Now  he  himself  isn't  too  tired  to  go  to  a 
party,  but  I  ache  so  I  wouldn't  go  if  1  had  a 
chance." 

Eleanor  put  down  her  work  and  administered 
a  little  sisterly  counsel :  "I  think  Minnie,  that 
sisters  should  make  home  just  as  pleasant  as 
possible  for  their  brothers,  and  they  cannot  do 
this  unless  they  give  up  a  little  oi  their  own 
pleasure  and  conifort.  Life  is  made  beautiful 
and  happy  by  these  little  services.  You  and  I 
xnust  work  very  hard  so  that  Edward  may  have 
no  excuse  for  seeking  elsewhere  wh^t  he  can  get 
at  home.  We  do  not  know  from  what  we  can 
keep  him — keep  him  from  being  what  so  many 
brothers  are.    Will  you  try  ?" 

Minnie  did  not  fail  to  see  the  tremble  of 
Eleanor's  lips,  and  she  exclaimed  impulsively  : 
"  Indeed  I  will  try.  I'll  be  as  nice  as  sugar  to 
him  forever  and  ever.  But  here  he  comes  !" 
^'  What's  that  about  being  as  nice  as  sugar  ;  do 
you  mean  that  Nell  is?"  asked  Edward  sitting 
down, 
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"  No  I  was  talking  about  my  trials  with  Aleck, 
and  I  said  I'd  heap  coals  of  fire,  etc,"  answered 
Minnie,  demurel3^ 

"  Look  out  you  don't  singe  him.  It  wouldn't 
be  the  first  time.  A  glance  of  thine  eye  is  enough 
to  set  me  on  fire.    It's  time  the  boy  was  back." 

"  Where  has  he  gone  ?" 

"  I  ordered  some  white  roses  for  you  on  my 
way  down  this  morning,  and  did  not  have  time 
to  call  for  them,  so  he  went  for  me." 

Oh  Eleanor,  you'll  look  so  lovely  when  you're 
dressed  with  roses  in  your  hair  !"  The  little 
girl's  eyes  danced. 

"  I  wouldn't  wonder  if  somebody  else  would 
think  so  too,"  said  Edward  mischievously. 

"  Who  ?     Tell  me,  do  !     Ah  !  I  know,— Mr. 
Stuart.    Say,  Eleanor,  are  you  going  to  marry 
him,  really  and  truly  ?"  asked  Minnie,  rashly. 
Jennie  Greene  said  everybody  said  you  were." 

"  She  doesn't  know,  Min.  Would  you  advise 
Nell  to?" 

I'd  marry  a  man  I  choiced  very  much." 
^'That's  very  philosophical,  Eleanor.  You 
had  better  act  on  the  suggestion,"  laughed 
Edward  as  he  rose. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

"  I  will  call  him  a  true  great  man  ;  great  in  intellect, 
in  courage,  affection  and  integrity. " — QirlyU's  Heroes, 

It  was  half-past  eight  when  Eleanor  and  Ed- 
ward walked  up  the  stone  steps  of  Mr.  Harland's 
elegant  residence.  The  halls  and  parlors  were 
one  blaze  of  brilliancy,  and  the  house  being 
shielded  from  the  street  by  thickly-growing  elm 
trees,  the  windows  were  open,  and  the  busy  hum 
of  many  voices  announced  to  them  that  the  party 
had  already  begun. 

Flo  was  standing  near  Mrs.  Harland,  and  said 
to  Eleanor  as  she  returned  her  greeting :  Nell 
where  is  that  cousin  of  mine  ?  He  insisted  on 
being  excused  from  my  strawberry  tea-paity,  in 
order  to  go  home  and  escort  his  venerable 
mother  hither.  I  wanted  him  to  help  entertain 
the  young  people  before  their  elders  came.  He 
said  he  would  come  back  early  anyway  to  ar- 
range the  music.  Has  he  made  his  appearance 
yet  r 

Eleanor  smiled  as  she  answered :  I  have 
not  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  him  wnce  our 
disastrous  game  closed." 
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"Oh!  wasn't  it  a  funny  game?  You  and 
that  heartless  cou  in  of  miile  are  not  suitable  for 
partners.  I  was  wishing,  Nell,"  Flo  lowered 
her  voice  to  a  whisper,  that  if  you  are  ever 
partners  for  life  you  will  not  be  knocked  around 
the  world  as  roughly  as  your  balls  were  this 
afternoon." 

Eleanor's  face  flushed  but  she  laughed  at  the 
rougish  twinkle  in  her  friend's  eyes:  "Your 
metaphorical  application  of  our  ill  fortune  is  not 
legitimate  if  we  are  not  suitable  for  partners," 
Oh  hwe  need  not  take  our  game  of  croquet 
as  symbolic  in  all  its  minor  details  of  the  game 
of  lite.  A  sunshiny  lot  for  me  would  then  be 
prophesied  and  I  expect  to  be  just  as  miserable, 
as  abject  and  unhappy  as  you." 

Several  young  gentlemen  appeared  at  this 
stage  of  the  convei'sation  and  made  it  more 
general. 

Eleanor  was  in  one  of  those  quiet  moods  which 
usually  oppressed  her  when  feeling  anxious  and 
troubled,  so  alter  striving  awhile  to  keep  up  a 
skirmish  of  small  talk  and  repartee  with  them, 
she  grew  tired  of  it  all,  and  watching  her  oppor- 
tunity, she  slipped  away  into  a  little  sheltered 
nook  behind  a  window,  where  she  could  give  full 
attention  to  her  own  puzzled  thoughts. 

The  extensive  drawing-room,  tilling  rapidly, 


always  been  one  of  her  favourite  diversions, 
watching  people,  analyzing  the  expression  of 


stretched  like  a  panorama  before 
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their  faces  in  order  to  guess  the  motives  which 
rule  their  habitual  action.  But  to-night  she  was 
just  tired  enough  to  passively  look  at  the  bril- 
liant, restless  throng,  until  her  attention  became 
concentrated  on  the  face  and  figure  of  a  gentle- 
man standing  near  talking  to  Mr.  Harland.  The 
tone  of  his  rich,  clear  voice  every  now  and  then 
reached  her,  although  the  distance  prevented  her 
guessing  the  subject  in  which  he  seemed  to  be  so 
earnestly  interested.  His  fine  black  hair  was 
tossed  back  from  a  broad,  intellectual  forehead. 
The  eye  was  bright  and  penetrating,  though  capa- 
ble of  expressing  great  tenderness.  The  heavy 
moustache  did  not  completely  hide  the  fine  out- 
line of  the  mouth.  It  was  firm  and  decided ; 
but  the  upward  turn  of  the  corners  indicated  a 
tendency,  when  occasion  oflfered,  to  break  into  a 
smile.  In  fact,  intelligence,  decision  and  gentle- 
ness were  most  harmoniously  combined  in  the 
whole  expression  of  the  face. 

Eleanor's  quick  intuition  told  her  that  with  her 
aspirations  and  thoughts  he  would  have  much 
sympatliy— an  opinion  which  never  afterwards 
was  changed. 

After  Mr.  Harland  had  left  him  he  remained 
in  the  same  place  looking  at  the  people,  his  tall, 
slender  figure  leaning  against  a  pillar.  But  soon 
he  moved  nearer  Eleanor's  retreat  in  order  to 
examine  a  large  stand  of  flowers,  and  noticed  her 
scrutiny,  for  he  had  looked  up  before  she  had 
thought  to  avert  her  eyes.    He  slightly  smiled 
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at  sight  of  the  fresh,  girlish  face,  so  unlike 
many  he  had  seen  that  evening,  and  at  the  inde- 
pendent way  she  turned  her  head  towards  I  lo 
who  just  then  bustled  up  in  her  usual  impe- 
tuous manner :  Now  Eleanor,  why  do  you 
hide  yourself,  when  we  want  you  to  grace  our 
party  ?  So  many  people  (young  gentlemen 
mostly,  Miss  Osborne)  have  come  up  to  me  and 
said, — '  why  where  is  your  friend?'  and  I  have  had 
to  inform  them  with  a  woe- stricken  heart,  that 
the  fates  or  furies  conveyed  you  just  an  hour  ago 
to  a  place  unknown.  I  positively  had  to  look 
through  an  opera-glass  before  I  could  discover 
you.  Just  think !  that  heartless,  deceptive 
cousin  of  mine  has  not  yet  come.  It  is  nearly 
ten  o'clock  and  we  have  had  so  little  music,  and 
it's  too  warm  to  dance.  Now  Eleanor,  tell  me 
what  has  troubled  you  all  day.  I'll  sit  down  on 
this  sofa,  and  w^e  will  draw  the  curtains  around  so 
no  one  can  see  us.  How  refreshing  the  dim  light 
is,  as  refreshing  as  the  words  of  a  true,  sincere 
friend  after  being  surfeited  with  flattery."  The 
merry  tone  of  the  voice  had  changed,  and  ^vith 
a  little  squeeze  of  Eleanor's  hand  she  sat  down. 

"  Are  you  sure  you  can  be  spared  from  every- 
thing?" 

"  Yes,  quite  sure.  The  young  people  are 
scattered  around  on  the  verandah,  and  in  the 
reception  rooms,  and  will  never  miss  me  for  about 
fifteen  minutes.  By  that  time  Russell  may  arrive. 
Your  brother  Edward  is  the  centre  of  a  group  of 
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ladies  entertaining  them  beautifully.  He  is  the 
very  personification  of  agre<^ableness.  Did  you 
know  you  ought  to  be  proud  of  him  ?" 

Instead  of  answering  Eleanor  sighed  bitterly. 
Eleanor,  tell  me  what  makes  you  unhappy  ? 
Perhaps  I  could  help  you."  The '  warm-hearted 
girFs  voice  trembled.  You  do  wrong  to  be  so 
reserved  with  me.  We  could  understand  each 
other  better  if  we  could  sympathize  in  our  anxie- 
ties and  cares  as  well  as  joys.  Our  friendship 
will  be  wanting  in  one  ot  its  most  beautiful 
services  if  we  thus  fail  to  get  comfort  and  sym- 
pathy from  each  other." 

"  Flo  !  you  musn't  think  I  am  reserved,  be- 
cause I  do  not  trust  you.  My  only  motive  in 
not  telling  you  before  has  been  that  I  didn't  wish 
to  trouble  you  for  nothing.  My  darling,  your 
sympathy  is  indeed  precious  to  me." 

The  young  ladies  were  completely  shielded  by 
the  heavy  damask  curtains  and  did  not  heed  the 
noise  and  bustle  outside. 

Eleanor  went  on  in  a  quick,  nervous  way: For 
a  year  past,  Flo,  Edward  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  drinking,  and  has  often  come  home  intoxicated, 
but  it  was  not  until  night  before  last  that  he  was 
brought  home  by  two  dissipated  looking  men.  I 
can't  tell  you  how  I  felt, — it  was  so  hard  to  see 
mother's  tears,  and  hear  her  talk  so  hopelessly. 
The  whole  scene  haunts  me  yet.  It  has  seemed 
that  I  could  not  have  it  so.  Edward  was  unable 
to  leave  home  yesterday.    One  of  those  odious 
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men  called  to  see  how  he  was.  Oh  !  I  didn't 
know  he  chose  such  men  for  companions.  He 
sm^ely  would  not  in  his  reasonable  nioments.  I 
have  kept  everything  from  the  children,  but  I'm 
sure  Min  wondered  why  he  talked  and  acted  so 
strangely.  If  this  goes  on  we  will  have  to  tell 
her  the  cause.  This  morning  I  got  Edward  to 
promise  not  to  touch  anything  to-day,  and  the 
dear  boy  kept  it — if  he  had  not  it  seems  as  though 
I  could  never  trust  him  again.  All  the  time  we 
were  playing  croquet  this  afternoon,  I  was 
haunted  with  the  idea  that  he  might  be  neglect- 
ing his  business  and  disgracing  himself.  I  have 
not  dared  to  ask  him  not  to  take  wine  to-night, 
for  I  know  he  can't  resist  if  a  lady  offers  it  to 
him.  O  Flo !  the  influence  of  woman  is  so  strong 
and  far-reaching  that  if  she  only  used  it  for  good 
what  a  wonderful  and  glorious  change  would 
come  over  this  sad  earth  of  ours !  It  would  catch 
some  of  the  beauty  and  brightness  for  which  our 
weary  hearts  hunger  and  strive.  And  probably 
at  supper  to-night  Edward  will  see  these  Christian 
men  who  ought  to  show  him  the  loveliness  of  a 
high  and  holy  life,  free  from  all  appearance  of  evil; 
see  thern  drinking  wine  and  urging  him  to  do  so, 
and  then  laughing  at  him,  when  he  does  and  says 
tho^e  foolish  things  of  w^hich  he  would  never  be 
guilty  when  sober.  Flo,  I  think,  they,  not  he, 
are  the  most  responsible.  They  thoughtlessly 
give  the  usage  their  sanction,  and  then  put  ^ 
^tumbling  block  in  his  path  heavenward.  I 
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know  that  Hood  said  that  evil  is  done  from  want 
of  thought  as  well  as  want  of  heart,  but  it  is  evil 
nevertheless,  with  fearful  consequences  linked  to 
it.  I  know  that  it  is  kind  hospitality  which 
prompts  your  father  and  mother  to  offer  wine  to 
their  guests  ;  but  if  they  could  realize  that  they 
were  giving  Edward,  and  such  as  he  poison — 
poison  which  unhappily  does  not  kill  immediately 
but  which  will  make  his  purity,  self  respect  a'nd 
happiness  die  and  perhaps  destroy  his  soul  for- 
ever, they  might  hesitate  before  placing  the 
seductive  wine  before  him." 

Flo  had  listened  in  silence  to  the  steady  tones 
of  Eleanor's  voice,  but  as  it  grew  low  and  tremu- 
lous with  feeling  she  faltered  out :  Oh  Nell,  I 
never  dreamed  it  was  such  a  terrible  thing." 
"  You  have  had  no  hard  experience  to  bring  the 
truth  before  you.  Indeed  I  would  not  like  you 
to  share  in  the  horror  and  dread  with  which  I 
think  of  Edward's  drinking  this  evening.  I  felt 
more  like  stayins;  at  home  but  he  insisted  on 
coming,  and  1  thought  if  I  were  not  here  to  go 
home  with  him,  the  very  taste  of  the  wine  here 
might  drive  him  to  seek  more  elsewhere,  and 
then  what  a  coming  home  it  would  be  !  Perhaps 
I  imaginatively  exaggerate  the  danger.  But  it 
cannot  be  so  wlien  he  has  fallen  so  often  and 
given  as  such  bitter  sorrow." 

A.  little  silence  fell  between  them,  broken  at 
last  by  Flo.  I  know  Eleanor,  I  must  often 
have  grieved  you  by  laughing  at  what  1  havQ 
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called  your  extreme  temperance  principles.  That 
cousin  of  mine,  though  never  mentioning  you 
except  in  highest  terms,  has  undoubtedly  mucTa 
influenced  me  by  regarding  such  principles  as 
sentimental  and  puritanic.  I  have  been  too  care- 
less, Eleanor,  and  though  I  have  had  vague 
thoughts  about  personal  responsibility  my 
thoughts  never  took  a  definite  form.  But  be 
assured  that  I  will  now  help  you  all  I  can,  even 
to  going  to  my  father,  although  1  feel  sure  he 
will  not  allow  the  plans  for  supper  to  be  altered. 
I  wish  he  had  different  ideas  on  this  question. 
Still  not  one  of  his  family  has  been  a  drunkard, 
and  he  has  been  educated  to  believe  that  he  is 
not  doing  his  duty  as  a  host  unless  he  has  wine 
for  his  guests.  You  know  it  is  hard  to  give  up 
customs  and  habits  which  he  has  seen  in 
use  since  his  boyhood.  I  do  not  justify 
him  however  Eleanor,  for  I  think  this  custom 
inconsistent  with  the  profession  he  makes  as  a 
Christian." 

Flo  hesitated  a  moment  while  the  color  deep- 
ened in  her  face.  Then  she  said  slowly  :  '  I  have 
often  made  the  inconsistencj"  of  some  Christians 
an  excuse  for  my  own  carelessness.  I  know  you 
think  that  is  not  to  the  point — neither  logical  nor 
consistent  in  me.  But  1  can't  help  it.  My  mind 
is  not  so  logical  as  yours.  But  I  think  you're 
sincere  and  earnest  ;  I  really  do  Eleanor.  In 
many  ways  of  which  you  don't  know  you  have 
taught  me  what  my  duty  is.    You  remember 
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those  lines  in  '  Kathrina'  which  you  liked  so 
much  : 

*  She  felt  that  if  her  life  were  not  an  argument 

To  move  me,  nothing  that  her  lips  might  say 
Could  win  me  to  her  wish.' 

I  have  watched  you  and  seen  the  earnestness 
of  your  character  ;  felt  the  influence  of  your 
noble  thoughts  like  an  inspiration  ;  have  admired 
your  unselfish  solicitude  for  the  welfare  of  others. 
Minnie  said  to  me  only  the  other  day  that  your 
home  would  be  a  regular  smash-up  if  you  weren't 
there.  I  did  not  need  her  enthusiastic  praise  to 
strengthen  my  own  opinion,  and  yet  it  spoke  well 
for  the  home-life.  Many  people  tliink  that  I  am 
too  gay  naturally  to  long  remember  anything, 
but  you  know  me  well  enough  to  believe  me  when 
I  promise,  that  henceforth  the  vague  thoughts  I 
have  had  of  God  and  religion  shall  be  purposes, 
ruling  and  guiding  my  life.  How  strangely  we 
are  mixing  the  serious  with  the  gay  to-night. 
Kather  grave  talk  for  a  party,"  and  Flo  laughed 
nervously. 

What's  this  grave  talk  about?"  asked  a  deep, 
manly  voice  as  the  curtain  was  pushed  aside 
suddenly,  rerealing  Mr.  Stuart's  handsome  face. 

"  Russell !  how  dare  you  invade  our  fortress 
in  this  way  ?    We  carry  a  good  many  guns." 

I  am  painfully  aware  of  that  fact  from  my 
honorable  scars,  Flo.    But  why  do  you  shut 
ourselves  in  here  ^o  exclusively  ?" 
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"We  were  disconsolate  without  you,  and 
came  to  each  other  for  comfort.'' 

"  That  repaj^s  me  for  the  disappointment  of 
being  kept  from  your  side  so  long.  But  Flo  tell 
me  what  great  purposes  are  going  to  rule  you. 
Are  you  going  to  turn  temperance  reformer  ? 
Has  your  mind  imbibed  some  of  Miss  Osborne's 
favourite  " 

"  Do  you  suppose  I  am  a  weather  vane  to  be 
turned   about  by   every   wind   that  blows 
interrupted  Flo  sharply. 

"  No,  I  had  not  forgotten  my  cousin's  tenacity 
of  opinion,  nor  her  mental  strength ;  but  Miss 
Osborne's  reasoning  faculty  is  so  subtle  that  if 
she  tried  to  convince  me  that  I  had  lost  my 
identity,  I  am  sure  that  my  senses,  imagination 
and  will  would  be  so  mystified  that  I  should  be- 
lieve her,  and  travel  around  the  world  shivering 
for  its  loss." 

Miss  Osborne  smiled.  If  one  feature  in  Mr. 
Stuart's  character  was  prominently  developed,  it 
was  his  intense  egotism— a  thoroughly  tight 
possession  of  himself. 

Flo  changed  the  subject  by  asking  why 
he  came  so  late.  The  whole  expression  of 
his  face  altered :  it  became  dark  and  threat- 
ening, the  heavy  brows  drawing  together  in 
a  strange  way,  yet  he  answered  with  appar- 
ent indifference  :  A  little  matter  occurred  to 
disturb  my  mother,  and  1  remained  to  accom* 
pany  her." 
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Both  Eleanor  and  Flo  wondered  why  a 
"  little  matter"  should  make  him  angry,  but 
they  made  no  enquiries,  and  he  resumed :  "  I 
must  apologize  for  breaking  my  promise,  how- 
ever if  you  will  accompany  me  to  the  music-room 
I  will  do  my  best  to  repair  the  mischief  caused 
by  my  non-appearance."  His  excitement  dis- 
appeared as  quickly  as  it  had  come  ;  and  he  was 
the  self-possessed,  polished  man  of  the  world  once 
more. 

Later  in  the  evening,  Mr.  Dale  passing  by  a 
shaded  window  which  commanded  a  view  of  the 
bright  scene  inside,  espied  Eleanor  leaning  in, 
listening  intently  to  a  nocturne  of  Chopin's  play- 
ed by  Flo.  The  expression  other  face  was  wistful 
and  there  was  an  unsatisfied  look  in  her  eyes. 

"  Does  music  have  an  unhappy  effect  on  you, 
Miss  Eleanor  ?"  he  asked  pausing  opposite  her. 

Yes  ;  I  believe  such  music  does.  I  intensely 
enjoy  it  and  yet  it  makes  me  restless  ;  makes  me 
feel  as  though  I  were  striving  after  something  I 
could  never  get.  It  indeed  sometimes  suggests 
a  possibility  of  these  longings  being  satisfied,  but 
the  suggestion  is  so  faint,  so  indistinct  that  the 
heart  longs  for  more  tangible  promise.  Now 
Mendelssohn  has  such  a  different  effect  upon  me. 
It  is  so  restful  to  listen  to  some  of  his  Songs 
without  Words.  But  Chopin  makes  me  think 
of  what  Richter  said  to  music  :  '  Away,  away  I 
thou  speakest  to  me  ot  things  which  in  all  my 
endless  life  I  have  not  found  and  shall  not  find.'  " 
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Eleanor's  face  was  in  shadow  but  Mr.  Dale's 
qnick  ear  caught  the  change  in  her  voice. 

"  It  is  very  strange,"  he  said,  "  that  only  a  few 
moments  ago  I  heard  Mr.  Seymour  quote  that 
sentence  to  Mrs.  Harlan d.  By  the  way  I  must 
introduce  you  in  order  that  you  may  compare 
sensations.  He's  a  stranger  in  town  and  hardly 
knows  any  one  here." 

Mr.  Dale  darted  off  and  soon  returned  with  the 
gentleman  Eleanor  had  noticed  talking  to  Mr. 
Harland  the  former  part  of  the  evening. 
The  introduction  served  only  as  a  herald  of 
names  ;  it  did  not  seem  that  they  were  strangers 
at  all. 

"  There  must  be  a  sort  of  mesmeric  communica- 
tion between  you  two,"  said  Mr.  Dale  laughing. 
"  In  the  space  of  ten  minutes  I  hear  the  same 
sentence  quoted  from  a  poet  not  generally  read  ; 
you  both  seem  to  be  made  unhappy  by  a  certain 
kind  of  music  and  fly  to  Richter  to  find  expres- 
sion for  your  feeling.  You  remember  that 
Schiller  says  that  great  souls  have  kindred  with 
each  other ;  and  I  must  say  there  is  a  sort  of 
affinity  between  different  people." 

"  Do  you  agree  with  Schiller?"  asked  Eleanor 
looking  towards  Mr.  Seymour. 

"  If  I  said  I  did  1  should  be  charged  with  as- 
suming that  we  are  great  souls,  whereas — " 

"  When  did  you  read  Richter,  Phil  ?  Ton 
know  we  couldn't  unravel  his  phraseology  when 
we  were  cramming." 
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"  The  idea  he  expressed  is  quoted  by  Emerson 
in  one  of  his  essays.  I  was  reading  it  this  after- 
noon, and  it  came  with  great  force  into  my  mind 
while  hearing  Miss  Harland  play.  How  sin^^ular 
it  is  that  one  of  her  vivacious  temperament  can 
play  so  sympathetically,  with  such  exquisite 
perception  of  the  meaning  the  composer  wished 
to  convey.  A  superfi(dal  critic  would  insist  that 
she  was  only  capable  of  fully  appreciating 
lively,  shallow  music,  like  Strauss'  waltzes  for 
instance,  not  this  deep-hearted,  spiritual  kind. 
But  what  do  you  say  Dale  ?" 

"  Oh  !  I  shall  leave  yon  to  settle  that  question 
without  my  help.  There's  an  old  lady  on  the 
other  side  of  the  room  who  needs  a  nice  little  talk 
from  me.  Now  keep  out  of  deep  waters  while 
discussing  matters  and  things.  People  can  get 
drowned  in  metaphysics,  you  know."  And  with 
a  smile  the  gentleman  walked  slowly  away. 

There  was  one  part  of  the  verandah  w^hich 
because  far  removed  from  the  drawing-room  had 
not  attracted  many  groups  of  people.  It  was 
cool  and  quiet,  where  moonlight  rays  shone.  Mr. 
Seymour  brought  two  chairs  and  they  sat  down. 
Just  tiie  time  and  place  for  the  exchange  of  fine 
thoughts  and  ideas,  with  nothing  outwardly 
disturbing  or  annoying  to  mar  the  enjoyment. 
They  indulged  in  no  sentimental  flirtation  or 
small  talk, — Eleanor  being  in  too  earnest  and 
thoughtful  a  mood  to  have  sustained  sucli  even 
had  Mr.  Seymour  attempted  it.    But  they  chose 
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wider  subjects  ;  spoke  of  representative  men  and 
women  even  around  whose  names  cluster  such 
endearing  associations  of  nobility  and  true  great- 
ness ;  of  social  problems  nnd  reforms  ;  of  books, 
how  many  they  had  read  and  loved  ! — and  their 
hearts  grew  warm  and  enthusiastic  over  the 
discussion  of  the  merits  of  their  mutual  favorites 
They  did  not  agree  on  all  points ;  but  who  would 
have  them  ?  Conversation  is  tame  and  profitless 
without  some  argument  to  give  it  piquancy,  and 
opinions  need  opposition  to  gather  strength  and 
force. 

They  were  quite  oblivious  of  time.  But  at  the 
end  of  an  hour  and  a  half,  when  supper  was  an- 
nounced, Russell  Stuai  t  was  glad  of  an  excuse  to 
seek  Eleanor.  He  had  &ome  difficulty  in  finding 
her  cosy  retreat,  and  laughingly  said  as  he  carried 
her  off  on  his  arm  that  she  was  constantly  hiding 
from  him  that  evening. 

At  supper  Eleanor  found  herself  placed  in  a 
corner  with  Mrs.  Stuart,  who,  notwithstanding 
her  age,  was  considered  the  handsomest  woman 
in  the  room.  This  combined  with  a  cultivated 
intellect  and  high  social  position,  made  her 
patronage  flattering  and  agreeable.  And 
;Eleanor  was  not  insensible  to  the  fact.  Not  far 
from  her  was  seated  Miss  Yarling,  a  fashionable 
young  lady  from  the  South  whom  Edward  was 
serving ;  and  a  little  further  on  still  was  Flo, 
looking  happy  and  contented  under  the  care 
.of  Mr.  Dale, 
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Mrs.  Stuart  leaned  graciously  towards  Eleanor 
and  addressed  her : 

"  Has  Russell  given  you  my  message  yet,  Miss 
Osborne?" 

Russell  answered  quickly  for  her :  "  No  mother. 
I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  all  the  evening, 
she  has  been  so  monopolized  by  others." 

Mrs.  Stuart  smiled  indulgently  at  her  half- 
impatieut  son,  while  Eleanor  spoke :  "  You  were 
wholly  absorbed  in  the  music,  and  its  beauty  was 
indeed  enough  to  prevent  you  from  delivering 
messages." 

Mr.  Stuart  only  smiled  reply  and  went  after 
BOHie  refreshments. 

Miss  Yarling  was  talking  extravagantly  about 
the  superior  charm  of  operatic  music  over  classi- 
cal as  Mr.  Stuart  passed.  Edward  interrupted 
her  raptures  by  asking  what  wine  she  preferred. 
"  Whichever  you  and  Mr.  Stuart  like  best,  Mr. 
Osborne.  I  think  ladies  in  this  matter  should 
be  entirely  under  the  guidance  of  the  gentlemen. 
Their  opportunities  for  forming  an  opinion  are 
not  so  limited  as  ours," 

Mr.  Stuart  paid  no  attention  to  her  rernarks 
and  Edward  answered;''  1  like  port  very  much, 
will  that  be  agreeable  ?" 

"  Indeed  it  will  if  you  will  take  a  glass  with  me 
just  to  assure  me  that  it  will  not  poison,"  and  she 
laughed  at  what  she  considered  a  most  witty 
speech. 

''  Certainly,  with  pleasure.  I  never  knew  wine 
to  poison  unless  taken  injudiciously,"  he  replied. 
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Eleanor  and  Flo  exchanged  glances.  There  was 
sorrow  and  dread  in  one  girl's  eyes ;  strong  de- 
termination in  the  other's.  Just  then  Mr.  Dale 
brought  the  latter  a  glass  of  sherry.  "  No  thank 
you,"  she  said  simply. 

"  Do  you  not  prefer  this  ?  I  brought  it  be 
cause  you  usually  take  this  kind,"  he  ex- 
plained. 

Her  voice  was  low  yet  not  wavering  in  her 
answer  :  I  do  not  wish  for  any  kind,  Mr.  Dale. 
I  have  given  it  up,  not  only  for  this  evening 
but  for  all  time.  I  sincerely  hope  you  will  do 
the  same.    Now  promise  right  off." 

I  suppose  it  is  not  a  very  sensible  practice, 
but  then  I  shall  want  time  for  consideration." 

"  Oh  !  I'll  give  you  just  three  minutes  in  the 
corner  for  grave  and  heart-searching  medita- 
tion." 

He  laughed  at  her  curious  blending  of  the 
comic  with  the  serious  ;  but  could  not  resist  her 
impetuous  pleading.    At  last  he  promised. 

Meanwhile  Edward  and  Miss  Yarling  were 
playfully  debating  whether  they  should  not  drink 
to  some  one's  health  and  happiness.  She  pro- 
posed "their  host's  fair  daughter."  Edward 
eagerly  assented  and  called  on  Mr.  Stuart  for 
the  speech.  Miss  Harland  heard  with  blushing 
cheeks  and  down-cast  eyes.  Then  making  an 
effort  to  overcome  the  diffidence  and  constraint 
with  which  she  always  spoke  of  things  which 
might  excite  ridicule,  she  raised  her  eyes  to 
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Edward  and  said  gravely :  "  Just  thinh  your 
good  wishes ;  it  will  be  as  well  as  drinking  them 
in  wine." 

Miss  Yarling  laughed  as  though  much  amused 
and  looked  curiously  at  the  speaker.  Mr.  Stuart 
frowned  and  said  the  pleasure  would  be  all  gone. 

"  That  is  one  mistake  we  make  about  it  Rus- 
sell. If  all  the  associations  of  friendship  and 
good  fellowship  which  cluster  around  the  habit  of 
social  drinking  were  taken  away,  its  evil  might 
be  more  painfully  visible." 

There  is  nothing  like  a  strong  emotion  to  show 
the  need  of  more  noble  action,  and  Flo's  hastily 
formed  opinions  in  regard  to  temperance,  had 
deepened  into  broad,  strong  principles  since 
her  conversation-  with  Eleanor.  Intense  and 
enthusiastic  in  everything  she  was  going  to 
carry  the  same  intensity  and  earnestness  into 
this  new  life  of  hers,  and  with  God's  help 
she  would  make  its  influence  strong  and  decided. 

Just  then  Mrs.  Stuart  began  talking,  and 
thus  prevented  Eleanor  from    hearing  more. 

My  message  was  this.  Miss  Osborne.  Eussell 
has  to  start  early  to-morrow  morning  for  New 
York.  A  telegram  came  this  evening.  He 
expects  to  be  gone  at  least  a  week.  I  wish  you 
and  Florence  Harland  to  visit  me  a  day  or  two 
during  his  absence.  Flo  says  I  may  find  it 
difficult  to  persuade  you,  as  you  are  quite  a  re- 
cluse. But  I  do  not  despair  of  your  acceptance 
of  my  invitatio|i," 
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Eleanor's  face  flushed.  Under  some  circum- 
stances she  could  not  go  she  said. 

But  Miss  Osborne  you  must  come.  I  insist 
on  it.  You  are  Flo's  friend,  and  I  claim  you 
for  her  sake  if  not  for  Russell's." 

Mrs.  Stuart  seemed  so  disappointed  at  even  a 
conditional  refusal,  that  at  last  Eleanor  yielded 
a  reluctant  consent. 

"  Do  you  think  that  lady  pretty  over  there, 
Mr.  Seymour?  Your  eyes  for  the  last  minute 
have  been  very  truant  in  that  direction.  Do 
you  know  her  well  ?" 

Mr.  Seymour  started  from  his  abstraction  and 
smiled  gravely  at  the  speaker.  "  As  I  am  almost 
a  total  stranger  in  your  city,  Mrs.  Yates,  I  cannot 
say  that  I  know  any  one  well.  I  received  an 
introduction  to  Miss  Osborne  this  evening,  and 
consider  her  very  agreeable." 

"  Rather  reticent  praise,  considering  she  has 
won  the  admiration  of  such  a  fastidious  man  as 
Mr.  Russell  Stuart.  For  my  part  I  don't  see  in 
what  lies  the  attraction  for  him.  He  has  the 
pick  of  the  garden.  They  say  the  marriage  is  to 
take  place  very  soon,  and  then  they  go  to  Europe. 
It  is  a  splendid  chance  tor  any  girl,  and  especially 
for  her.  She  isn't  at  all  well  off,  and  though  her 
brother  is  very  clever,  his  chances  of  success  are 
being  spoiled  by  such  dissipated  habits.  They 
do  say  lie  is  very  irregular.  I  should  think  that 
Mr.  Stuart  would  hesitate  about  incurring  the 
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risk    of   disgrace.     He   is    so   very  proud. 
They  say  however  that  the  match  was  made 
by    Miss    Harland,    who    thinks  everything 
of   her    friend,    and    could   wish   no  better 
fortune  than  that  she  should  be   the  wife  of 
a  man  worth  half  a  million,  and  master  of  j 
Leathdale."  i 
Mr.  Seymour  was  listening  with  a  feeling  of  ! 
blended  aversion  and  disappointment,  but  as  he  ; 
was  too  well  bred  to  show  his  feeling  the  un-  i 
conscionable  gossip  went  on:     Leathdale  is  a  i 
perfectly  lovely  place,  enough  to  make  any  girl 
jump  at  the  chance  of  getting  possession.  You 
have  not  seen  it  ?    Oh  !  you  should  by  all  means 
before  you  leave  the  city ....  What  a  fine  brilliant 
looking  woman  Mrs.  Stuart  is  !    Quite  a  contrast 
to  her  prospective  daughter-in-law.  Though 
rather  intellectual  looking  and  with  grand  eyes, 
she  has  no  style  and  is  positively  too  subdued  and 
quiet."  . 

But  there  is  great  strength  of  will  and  forcd 
of  character  expressed  in  her  face,"  Mr,  Seymou^ 
ventured. 

"  If  so  I  wonder  how  the  two  will  agree  ? 
It's  my  opinion  there  will  be  a  good  deal  of 
clashing.  They  say  Mrs.  Stuart  has  not  at 
all  a  submissive  spirit.  There  have  been  reports 
that  her  husband's  life  was  not  exactly  happy. 
He  died  very  soon  after  his  father,  and  never 
lived  at  Leathdale  during  his  marriage.  Russell's 
been  master  ever  since  he  was  about  fifteen, — 
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enough  to  make  any  boy  proud  and  overbearing, 
isn't  it?" 

"  Eleanor  how  pale  you  are  !  Don't  you  feel 
well  ?"  enquired  Mr.  Stuart  anxiously  as  he  of- 
fered her  his  arm  to  escort  her  to  the  drawing- 
room. 

She  answered  almost  haughtily,  "  I  was  not 
aware  of  being  otherwise.  No  thank  you,  don't 
offer  me  that  /" 

^'  Proud,  self-reliant,  yet  charming  as  usual," 
he  said  to  himself  as  he  left  her.  "  Will  she  never 
learn  to  trust  me  ?" 

While  the  gentlemen  were  at  supper  the  ladies 
amused  themselves  in  various  wayf^.    Flo  flitted 
from  one  group  to  another,  entertaining  all  by 
her  merry  chatter,  though  they  wondered  at  her 
restless  manner.    Eleanor  seated  herself  where 
she  could  see  the  door  of  the  dining-room,  which 
was  left  slightly  ajar.    The  first  gentleman  to 
come  out  was  Mr.  Seymour,  followed  soon  after 
by  Mr.  Stuart  and  a  few  others.    When  Edward 
finally  made  his  appearance,  Eleanor  saw  there 
had  been  grounds  for  her  worst  fears.    Mr.  Sey- 
mour, who  stood  not  far  away,  noticed  a  quick 
expression  of  pain  and  utter  hopelessness  cross 
her  face,  leaving  it  very  pale.    Mr.  Stuart  uttered 
a  sharp  expression  of  impatience  about  the  anti- 
cipated drive  home  being  spoiled.  Eleanor 
turned  around  and  said  in  a  low  ^ice,  "  I  would 
not  think  of  his  going  with  you." 
8 
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He  looked  relieved  though  the  expression  in 
her  eyes  startled  him. 

"  But  I  shall  go  with  him."  she  said  with  dig- 
nity. 

Impossible  !  It  would  be  imprudent,  most 
imprudent.  Besides  you  are  tired,  and  as  we  go 
past  your  house  you  must  go  with  us.  Were  it 
not  for  my  mother  I  should  insist  on  taking  your 
brother  also." 

I  wish  to  be  independent  of  your  courtesy 
Mr.  Stuart,  when  it  does  not  include  those  I 
love," 

Pardon  me.  I  hope  all  you  love  will  make 
themselves  worthy  of  my  courtesy,"  retorted  he, 
biting  his  lips  with  vexation. 

Just  then  Flo  who  had  been  watching  from  the 
other  side  of  the  room  Eleanor's  face,  though  the 
distance  prevented  her  hearing  the  low  tones  of  her 
voice,  stepped  hastily  up  to  Mr.  Seymour  and 
said  a  few  words.  The  next  moment  Eleanor 
heard  a  deep  voice  at  her  side  say  gently  :  "  Miss 
Osborne  will  you  entrust  your  brother  to  me  ? 
Miss  Harland  has  kindly  offered  the  use  of  her 
carriage,"  Mr.  Seymour  added  as  he  caught  the 

frateful  flash  of  Miss  Osborne's  eyes.    "  Though 
er  proposal  be  assured  I  shall  assume  the  charge 
with  great  pleasure." 

"  Thank  you ;  and  may  I  drive  with  you  ?" 
"  No,"  answered  Mr.  Stuart  decidedly,  though 
he  smiled.      I  want  you  with  me.    You  are 
certainly  very  kind  sir,"  he  added,  turning  to 
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Mr.  Seymour  with  lofty  condescension.  "  Allow 
me  to  accompany  yon  to  the  hall  and  introduce 
you  to  Mr.  Osborne."  ^  ^  ^  ^  ^ 
The  drive  home  with  the  Stuarts  was  remark- 
ably silent. 
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CHAPTER  IT. 

It  is  hard  to  meet  with  stiff  denials 
Those  who  ask  for  love  ; 
Or  having  met  with  good  at  others  hands,  to  fail  in 
Rendering  good  for  good  received." — Sophocles. 

The  moonliglit  was  a  relief  from  the  hot  glare 
of  gaslight,  and  the  little  room  refreshingly  still 
after  the  noise  and  confusion  of  the  party. 
Eleanor  sat  down  on  a  low  seat  by  the  window, 
where  she  could  feel  the  cool  night  air  blow  upon 
her  flushed  cheeks.  Her  usual  way  of  meeting 
trouble  was  not  by  tears  ;  but  here  alone,  with 
no  external  check  present,  tired  and  nervous  with 
excitement,  she  felt  that  control  was  no  longer 
possible.  Her  heart  was  in  a  whirl  of  conflicting 
emotions,  and  more  than  half  an  hour  passed 
ere  she  had  quieted  them  enough  to  think  calmly 
about  the  irrevocable  decision  which  to-night 
must  be  f  )rmed  in  relation  to  the  answer  Mr. 
Stuart  would  expect  when  he  returned. 

Away  down  town  a  solitary  man  was  walking 
rapidly  in  the  moonlight  towards  his  hotel,  and 
as  he  walked  he  thought  of  her.  "  She  is  truly 
a  woman  who  would  be  an  inspiration  to  a  man  I; 
But  that  Stuart  is  not  worthy  of  her.    He  will 
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attempt  to  lower  her  aspirations,  grind  with  harsh 
hand  the  nobility  out  of  her  life.  But  she 
must  love  him,  for  I  rio  not  believe  she  has  been 
won  by  his  manifestations  of  love,  however  deli- 
cately offered,  or  fascinated  by  the  charm  of  his 
wealth  and  culture. .  .1  can  only  wish  her  to  be 
happy,  and  pray  God  to  guide  her  over  the  rough 
places  stretching  away  into  the  future. .  .But  I 
must  not  indulge  in  this  useless  sentiment ;  having 
met  her  is  but  an  episode  in  a  life  of  change  and 
homesickness.  Singular  that  quotation  from 
Eichter  :  '  Which  in  all  my  endless  life  I  shall 
not  find.'  It's  doubtless  true,  and  I  am  destined 
to  be  a  lonely,  desolate  fellow.  Why  is  it  some 
men  get  all  the  sunlight  while  others  live  under 
heavy  shadows  ^       ^       ^       ^  ^ 

Was  it  an  echo  of  Mr.  Seymour's  thoughts  in 
Eleanor's  heart  that  she  was  haunted  by  such 
forebodings  of  evil  and  unhappiness  to-night? 

Was  Eussell  Stuart  true  and  noble  ?  She  knew 
he  lacked  that  reverence  and  love  for  a  personal, 
ever  present  God,  which  alone  exalts  and  ennobles 
character.  Indeed  he  had  often  expressed  his 
conviction  that  a  theistic  belief  is  but  a  ghost  of 
man's  imac^ination,  a  mere  striving  of  his  intel- 
lect to  pierce  the  dense  obscurity  surrounding 
the  realities  of  the  "  unknown."  If  she  trusted 
her  heart  to  him  could  she  resist  the  daily  influ- 
ence of  this  cold,  joyless  skepticism,  and  keep  her 
own  faith  strong  and  bright  ? 

She  knew  their  individual  natures  would  often 
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strike  fire,  because  she  suspected  that  he  was 
enough  of  a  tyrant  to  exact  absolute  obedience 
to  his  wishes,  and  agreement  with  his  views  of 
life.  And  this  homage  she  would  not  yield, 
possessing  as  she  dida  disposition  self  reliant  and 
inflexible  as  his  own.  With  nothing  to  guide 
him  but  his  fallible  intellect,  hu  would  not  be 
justified  in  assuming  ability  to  guide  her  steps, 
especially  if  the  path  lay  through  cloud  and 
storm.  And  she  knew  she  would  not  have  suffi- 
cient faith  in  his  superior  insight  and  wisdom 
to  follow  with  confidence.  In  point  of  fact  her 
impression  was  that  in  many  things  her  judg- 
ment was  more  reliable  than  his  ;  but  Mr.  Stuart 
would  consider  this  high  treason  in  his  wife, 
needing  vigorous  measures  for  its  suppression. 
Now  with  this  difference  in  belief,  in  aims  and 
purposes,  a  condition  rendering  her  powerless  to 
give  him  the  trust  and  loyalty  her  woman's  heart 
so  longed  to  give,  would  not  their  marriage  be  a 
mere  delusive  mockery  of  the  joy,  the  transcend- 
ent beauty  it  should  possess  ? 

Moreover  Eleanor  prophetically  felt  that  in 
her  earnest  efforts  for  her  brother's  best  wel- 
fare she  need  expect  no  sympathy  or  assistance 
from  Russell, — rather  opposition,  or  harder  to 
bear,  chilling  indifference.  The  events  of  this 
afternoon  and  evening  had  taught  her  this 
conclusively. 

Iler  pleadings  and  entreaties  with  Edward  had 
often  been  met  by  the  question  that  if  a  young 
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man  of  Mr.  Stiiart^s  position  and  great  strength 
of  character  considered  it  wise  to  drink  wine, 
and  was  not  injured  thereby,  what  possible 
harm  for  him  ?  (Thus  by  an  univ^ersal  and 
necessary  law  one  life  is  always  touching 
another,  and  humanity  is  linked  together  by  in- 
fluences stretching  far  away  into  the  eternal 
future  of  God's  mysterious  and  inexplicable 
government.)  No  wonder  grim  visions  of  evil 
and  disaster  floated  before  Eleanor's  excited 
imagination  at  the  anticipation  of  the  efiect  of 
Mr.  Stuart's  continual  influence.  This  of  itself 
would  be  sufficient  cause  for  her  to  give  him  up, 
considering  her  own  happiness,  but  as  dust  in  the 
balance  in  comparison  with  her  brother's  eternal 
good.  But  this  fearful  sacrifice  of  her  happiness 
was  not  required.  She  had  thought  she  could 
be  Mr.  Stuart's  wife,  else  she  would  never  have 
kept  him  waiting  for  his  answer.  Any  woman 
feels  glad  when  she  is  thus  honored  and  loved, 
and  it  requires  a  careful  analysis  of  one's  emotions 
and  motives  in  order  to  feel  sure  that  this  glad- 
ness and  joy  are  not  a  return  of  affection.  But 
now  interrogating  her  heart  closely  in  the  light  of 
this  evening's  events,  she  found  that  she  had  en- 
joyed his  attentions,  the  courtesy  and  thoughtful 
kindness  which  women  think  so  charming,  the 
long  talks  which  had  stimulated  her  intellect  to 
untiring  exertions  in  order  that  the  glorious 
treasures  of  thought  and  of  knowledge,  might 
become  abiding  possessions ;  and  yet  she  had  not, 
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nor  could  she  ever  love  him.  So  the  conclusion 
of  her  reasoning  was  decisive.  She  gave  up  all 
the  alluring  plans  for  self-culture  which  had 
been  formed  for  the  future,  all  the  bright  possi- 
bilities of  usefulness  which  wealth  and  position 
offered,  and  resolved  to  study  for  a  while  longer 
the  meaning  of  her  old  life,  to  make  home 
pleasant  and  happy  for  Edward,  and  to  still 
more  anxiously  endeavour  to  drive  away  the 
damp,  dark  shadows  clustering  around  her 
mother's  mind  ;  meanwhile  praying  God  to  send 
some  day  a  new  interest,  an  absorbing  love  to 
fill  the  void  created  in  her  own  longing,  tired 
heart. 
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OHAPTEK  V. 

'*As  I  have  seen  a  ship  go  down  in  quiet  waters  suddenly. " 
A  ship  aground  is  a  beacon  at  sea." 

''A  note  for  you  Miss  Harland.  The  man 
says  he  will  stop  for  the  answer  on  his  way  home 
from  town." 

Flo  had  been  compelled  to  entertain  visitors 
all  day,  and  in  consequence  of  the  excitement 
and  effort  of  talking,  was  now  suffering  from  an 
intense  nervous  headache.  She  raised  up  from 
the  lounge  and  broke  open  the  envelope : 

"  Dear  Florence. 

Russell  has  been  gone  two 
days  and  Leathdale  has  been  desolate,  yet  you 
and  Miss  Osborne  have  not  fulfiilled  your  pro- 
mise. I  will  send  the  carriage  to-morrow  at  any 
time  you  say.  I  suppose  you  will  see  Miss 
Osborne  to-night,  and  learn  her  decision.  I  trust 
she  will  allow  nothing  to  prevent  her  appearance  ; 
she  has  refused  so  many  invitations  that  I  am 
distrustful  of  the  power  of  this  one." 

"  Sarah  tell  James  to  get  the  phsetom  ready 
immediately.  I  wish  to  drive  myself  to  Miss 
Osborne's." 
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Then  with  her  accustomed  energy,  despite 
aching  head  and  throbbing  nerves,  Flo  spi  ang 
up  to  prepare  for  her  drive. 

As  she  passed  through  the  hall  she  was  met  by 
a  servant  bearing  a  card.  "  A  gentleman  in  the 
reception  room.  He  asked  for  Mrs.  Harland  but 
she  hasn't  come  home." 

"I  regret  yoar  mother's  absence  Miss  Harland,'' 
Mr.  Sevmour  said,  as  Flo  advanced  to  meet  him. 
"  I  leave  for  New  Orleans  to-morrow  and  shall 
therefore  have  no  opportunity  to  renew  an  ac- 
quaintance commenced  so  happily  the  other 
evening." 

She  answered  with  reciprocal  sincerity  :  "  I 
am  sure  we  were  all  glad  you  honored  us  by 
coming  with  Mr.  Dale.  But  for  your  kind  in- 
formality we  should  have  missed  a  good  deal. 
But  you  will  come  again?" 

"Thank  you.  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  shall 
ever  visit  your  city  again.  I  had  some  business 
here  in  the  law  courts,  and  accidentally  ran 
across  Mr.  Dale.  We  were  old  college  friends, 
hence  were  overjoyed  at  the  meeting." 

You  must  then  have  known  my  cousin  Rus- 
sell Stuart,  for  he  was  a  class-mate  of  Mr.  Dale's. 
He  appeared  to  meet  you  as  a  stranger  here, 
however." 

Flo  was  hardly  prepared  for  the  strange  ex- 

f)ression  of  contempt  and  anger  which  shot  across 
ler  companion's  face.  Before  she  could  fully 
comprehend  its  meaning  it  was  gone.    But  his 
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voice  was  cold  and  constrained  in  its  answer  :  "  I 
knew  him  very  well.  We  were  friends  until  we 
knew  each  other  better.  I  had  the  misfortune 
to  cross  his  path  once  and  he  never  forgave  me.'- 

"  That  is  just  like  Russell.  He  wants  to  be 
the  first  stone  in  the  pond,  even  at  the  risk  of 
covering  up  other  stones.  I  think  he  would  be 
willing  to  havens  all  moss-grown  if  only  he  might 
be  the  active  one."  Flo's  irresistible  penchant 
for  metaphor,  often  led  her  into  deep  waters. 

"  Your  diagnosis  of  his  case  is  striking," 
laughed  Mr.  Seymour,  "  but  this  time  it  is  not 
quite  accurate.  It  was  only  a  personal  matter, 
not  one  of  scholastic  competition.  In  that  he 
was  far  ahead  of  me." 

Mr.  Seymour  did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
contrast  the  difference  in  his  advantages  ;  nor  to 
explain  that  his  college  course  had  been  one  long 
struggle  with  poverty.  But  there  is  your 
carriage  Miss  Harland.  I  must  not  detain  you." 

There  is  no  hurry.  I  am  only  going  over  to 
El— to  Miss  Osborne's  to  arrange  about  a  visit 
to  Leathdale.    Cannot  you  accompany  me?" 

"  No  thank  you,  but  I  will  send  a  good-bye  to 
your  friend." 

"  Oh  !  isn't  she  lovely,  Mr.  Seymour  ?  I  don't 
know  what  I  should  do  without  her.  She  is 
such  a  comfort  to  every  one."  Rash  Flo  little 
dreamed  of  the  great  throb  of  pain  which  darted 
through  the  manly  heart  beside  her,  but  he  out- 
wardly was  calm  and  self-possessed.    "  I  do  not 
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doubt  that  the  comfort  is  reciprocaJ  as  well  as  the 
friendship,"  he  replied  as  he  rose. 

To  Eleanor's  sensitive  pride  the  verj  idea  of 
the  visit  to  Leathdale  caused  much  pain,  and  yet 
the  conditions  of  her  promise  were  such  that  she 
could  not  consistently  change  the  plans. 

She  and  Flo  spent  the  evening  pleasantly,  and 
at  half-past  ten,  ascended  the  broad  stairs  to 
retire.  The  upper  hall  was  long  rather  than 
broad,  with  the  doors  of  the  several  bed- 
rooms opening  into  it.  At  the  far  end  was 
a  large  heavy  door,  which  Eleanor  supposed 
led  into  a  stairway,  leading  up  to  another 
story. 

The  room  assigned  to  the  two  guests  was  on 
the  opposite  side  to  Mrs.  Stuart's.  They  stopped 
to  bid  her  good-night.  1  think  you  should  lock 
your  door,"  she  said.  "  I  always  do  even  when 
Russell  is  here.    He  says  it  is  the  safest." 

But  they  demurred,  thinking  it  would  be  more 
jonely. 

Her  face  grew  grave  and  sad  :  "  It  is  a  lonely 
old  house,  even  when  full  of  company, — much 
more  on  a  night  like  this.  I  really  think  you 
would  sleep  better  with  your  door  locked.  Y  et 
if  you  prefer  it  I  will  leave  my  own  ajar,  so  if 
you  are  awake  at  any  time  you  can  speak  to 
me." 

It  was  not  long  before  Eleanor  and  Flo  were 
both  sleeping.    The  night  was  dark  and  moon- 
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less^  and  the  atmosphere  hot  and  close.  But 
after  two  or  three  hours  a  strong  wind  came 
up — the  herald  of  a  storm. 

The  care  and  anxiety  weighing  on  Eleanor's 
heart  had  lately  made  her  a  light  sleeper,  easily 
disturbed  by  any  unusual  noise  or  atmospheric 
change.  About  this  time  she  awoke  suddenly 
and  started  up  in  bed,  confused  and  bewildered. 
Then  when  she  saw  the  liglit  shining  down  in  the 
lower  hall,  she  remembered  where  she  was,  and 
lay  back  to  court  the  return  of  slumber.  But 
that  capricious  deity  does  not  always  come  when 
courted  ;  her  senses  were  now  fully  on  the  alert, 
and  she  could  sleep  no  more.  A  strange  sensa- 
tion crept  over  her.  She  became  conscious  of 
some  human  presence  near  at  hand.  It  was  not 
in  her  room,  because  she  heard  distinctly  a  soft 
footfall  out  in  the  hall.  She  could  not  attribute 
this  to  the  not  unusual  creaking  of  the  wood- 
wwk,  nor  to  the  wind  blowing  through  the 
house.  The  head  of  the  bed  was  toward  the  door 
and  at  last  she  ventured  to  look  out.  Thelight 
from  the  hall  lamp  was  so  dim  that  at  lirst 
nothing  could  be  distinguished.  Then  she  saw 
distinctly  the  tall  figure  of  a  man  standing  by 
Mrs.  Stuart's  door.  His  face  was  pale  and  hag- 
gard, with  heavy,  dark  rims  around  the  eyes. 
The  eyes  themselves  were  wild  and  restless,  with 
a  crafty,  cunning  look  in  them  which  sent  a 
thrill  of  terror  through  Eleanor.  His  hair  was 
black,  streaked  with  grey,  long  and  fell  disorderly 
on  his  bent  shoulders. 
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After  standing  there  a  moment  restlessly 
toying  with  the  handle  of  Mrs.  Stuart's  door — 
although  no  sound  disturbed  the  silence  which 
reigned  through  the  house,  he  took  a  few  steps 
into  the  middle  of  the  hall  and  looked  down  the 
broad  stairs  as  though  watching  some  one  coming 
up,  meanwhile  beckoning  to  an  imaginary  person 
behind.  Then  he  turned  towards  Eleanor's  room 
and  the  light  fell  full  in  his  face.  The  eyes  were 
dead  and  spiritless  now,  with  no  trace  of  their 
former  wildness.  Walking  slowly  past  towards  the 
large  door  which  now  stood  open,  he  hesitated, 
looked  back  once  more  towards  Eleanor,  then 
shut  it  and  disappeared  as  noiselessly  as  he  had 
come. 

Ere  she  had  time  to  guess  the  meaning  of  this 
strange  apparition,  Mrs.  Stuart  appeared  in  the 
hall.  She  had  thrown  a  loose  dressing  gown 
around  her,  and  the  candle  which  she  carried 
showed  her  faoe  to  be  almost  startling  in  its 
paleness.  She  looked  anxiously  around,  and 
then  came  to  Eleanor's  bedside.  Are  you 
awake  ?"  she  whispered. 

"Yes." 

"  I  was  afraid  so.  Have  you  seen  or  heard 
anything  ?" 

"  Yes,"  was  the  laconic  answer. 
"  Were  you  startled  ?" 
"  Yes." 

"  1  am  sorry,  but  do  compose  yourself  and 
sleep.    I  assure  you  there  is  no  cause  for  fear. 
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I  will  go  and  examine  and  explain  in  the  morn- 
ing.   Floreuce  is  asleep  ?    It  is  best  so,"  Mrs. 
Stuart  added,  significantly. 
"  Yes,  I  understand." 

"  Thank  you.  I  wish  you  had  had  your  door 
locked.  Good-night." 

"  But  Mrs  Stuart,  where  are  you  going  ?"  asked 
Eleanor,  in  an  impulsive  whisper. 

'^I  fear  John  has  been  drinking  and  left  the  doors 
up  there  unlocked.  I  must  go  and  investigate," 
Don't  you  need  me  ?" 

She  was  answered  by  a  sigh  of  relief:  ^'I 
shall  be  so  glad  unless  you  are  afraid." 

Eleanor  threw  a  cloak  over  her  and  lighting 
another  candle  accompanied  Mrs.  Stuart.  John 
was  indeed  found  to  be  in  a  drunken  stupor  and 
could  lend  no  assistance,  so  they  passed  alone 
through  the  large  door,  which  opened  into  a  long, 
dark  liall.  The  candles  flickered  fitfully  and  the 
forms  of  the  two  women  cast  weird  shadows  on 
the  gloomy  walls.  Eleanor  was  strangely  im- 
pressed by  the  darkness  and  the  mystery  connected 
with  the  events  of  this  night,  and  though  she 
expected  any  moment  to  see  the  tall  figure  of  the 
maniac,  she  followed  her  guide  with  a  brave 
heart.  The  hall  terminated  by  a  flight  of  steps, 
at  the  top  of  which  was  another  heavy  door. 
Mrs.  Stuart  saw  no  key  in  the  lock.  "  He  must 
have  fastened  it  on  the  other  side,"  she  said.  If 
he  should  suddenly  open  it  and  you  see  the  key, 
take  it  out  while  I  am  talking  to  him." 
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But  Eleanor's  bare  foot  had  struck  something 
solid  on  one  ot  the  steps,  and  lowering  her  candle 
she  perceived  the  missing  key.  ^'We  are  all 
right  now,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Stuart,  seizing  it 
quickly  and  transferring  it  to  the  lock.  They 
both  breathed  more  freely  now,  and  the  transit 
along  the  halls  back  to  their  rooms  was  made 
quickly  and  in  silence. 

Flo  slept  through  the  night  oblivous  of  every- 
thing but  the  sweet  dreams  of  healthful  girlhood, 
and  though  at  breakfast  she  secretly  wondered 
at  Eleanor's  haggard  face  and  Mrs.  IStuart's 
gloomy  abstraction,  she  gave  full  vent  to  her  usual 
flow  of  joyous,  merry  talk,  and  asked  no  personal 
questions. 

A  propitious  opportunity  occurred  for  the 
promised  explanation,  when  she  strolled  off  to 
the  drawing-room  for  an  hour's  private  enjoyment 
with  the  piano.  So  Mrs.  Stuart  conducted 
Eleanor  to  the  library  and  established  her  on  a 
sofa  while  she  talked. 

"  Years  ago,  Eleanor,"  she  began,  one 
lovely  June  morning,  a  young  girl  stood  up 
by  a  gentleman's  side  in  a  little  village 
church,  and  the  minister  called  them  husband 
and  wife.  He  swore  to  love,  protect  and 
cherish  her,  and  she,  with  the  trusting  faith 
of  girlhood,  believed  him.  A  few  short  years  of 
happiness  flew  swiftly  by  :  the  sun  shone  bright 
and  glorious,  and  the  sky  was  clear.  The  wife 
thought  her  life  to  be  all  blissful, — a  sweet  frag- 
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iliieiit  of  the  Eden,  lost  to  every  human  soul. 
But  a  cloud  appeared,  when  the  husband  began 
to  be  harsh,  neglectful,  irritable.  Those  were 
anxious,  troubled  years.  But  soon  the  dark  and 
heavy  clouds  of  sorrow  rolled  across  their  lives 
and  completely  obscured  the  former  brightness 
and  glory,  when  he  drank  so  deeply  as  to  lose 
his  reason,  and  that  intellect,  noted  for  its  strength 
and  keen  flashing  brilliancy,  became  a  complete 
wreck.  Eleanor,  the  cloud  has  never  lifted  ; — 
you  know  it  all  now.  The  demon  intemperance 
has  ruined  my  husband's  life,  blighted  my  hap- 
piness, and  now  all  that  remains  ol  the  man  I  once 
loved,  yea  madly  worshipped,  is  that  incurable 
maniac,  walking  restlessly  up  and  down  in  his 
wretched  loneliness.  Oh  Eleanor !  if  I  could 
only  have  laid  him  in  his  grave  in  the  beauty  ol  his 
spotless  manhood  ;  then  my  grief  would  not  be 
despair,  agony  !" 

Mrs.  Stuart  covered  her  face  with  her 
hands — hiding  its  restless,  excited  expression. 
A  moment  after  she  said  more  calmly :  "  The 
change  came  all  at  once.  We  were  in  Europe 
and  the  news  arrived  of  his  father's  death, 
and  that  Leathdale  would  henceforth  be  our 
home.  The  shock  of  grief,  and  the  excitement 
caused  by  the  contemplation  of  the  new  life 
before  him  must  have  shattered  the  mind  already 
weakened.  Russell  was  then  fifteen.  We  came 
home.  Everyone  here  thinks  my  husband  is 
dead — ^not  even  Flo  has  been  told ;  but  of  course 
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her  parents  know  the  sad  facts, — Mrs.  Harland 
being  my  sister.  I  am  sorry  you  were  frightened 
last  night ;  and  yet^  I  had  determined  that  you 
should  know  all  the  secrets  of  our  life  here  at  Leath- 
dale.  A  long  discussion  was  necessary  to  obtain 
Russell's  consent,  and  it  was  yielded  at  last 
reluctantly.  He  will  be  very  angry  with  John, 
and  perhaps  reproach  me  for  not  more  carefully 
watching  him  ;  but  lie  has  always  been  so  trust- 
worthy that  what  occurred  was  a  great  surprise 
to  me.  Only  once  before  has  anything  of  the 
kind  happened.  As  we  were  starting  tor  Mrs. 
Harland's  the  other  evening,  we  found  that  John 
had  gone  down  to  supper,  leaving  the  doors  un- 
locked, and  that  he  my — my  husband  had  gone 
into  Russell's  library.  It  was  that  which  made 
us  so  late  at  the  party.  Oh !  how  bitterly  angry 
Russell  was  !  I  hd-d  hoped  his  threats  and  warn- 
ings would  be  sufficient." 

8he  paused,  thinking  her  own  sad  thoughts. 
Eleanor  who  had  listened  with  a  feeling  of  awe 
to  the  restlessly  spoken  words,  had  never  dreamed 
but  that  Mrs.  Stuart  was  the  happiest  of  women  ; 
but  now  she  knew  she  had  never  seen  an  ex- 
pression of  such  woe  and  utter  hopelessness  on 
any  face  before.  The  spring-time  blossoms  of 
gladness  and  joy  had  been  blighted  by  the  foul, 
scorching  breath  of  sin  and  wrong,  and  lay 
withered  and  dead  before  the  summer  had  ended. 

''  Eleanor  !"  she  exclaimed  vehemently,  "  In- 
temperance is  the  curse  of  this  world  !    See  the 
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fine  minds  it  has  destroyed,  the  homes  it  has 
made  sad  and  cheerless,  the  hearts  it  has  broken 
with  sorrow.  Our  churchyards  are  full  of  its 
victims ;  our  mad-houses (Mrs.  Stuart  shivered) 
"  and  yet  men  will  shut  their  eyes  to  the  misery 
it  causes,  and  rush  headlong  to  ruin.  I  see  that 
the  shadows  are  clustering  around  your  home 
too  ;  but  there  is  hope  for  you,  because  you  are 
more  aware  of  the  danger  than  I  was.  Young, 
thoughtless,  ignorant  of  the  world,  1  could  not 
see  the  fearful  whirlpool  before  him,  and  so  often 
helped  him  towards  it,  as  many  women  are  doing 
to-day,  by  upholding  the  social  custom  of  drink- 
ing wine,  thereby  leading  hundreds  into  bondage 
and  death.  If  women  would  only  learn  that 
wine  is  their  worst  foe,  that  its  use  has  blasted 
more  of  their  hopes,  and  darkened  all  the  joy  of 
their  lives,  I  am  sure  they  would  fight  against  it 
with  their  whole  strength.  I  have  tried  so  hard 
to  persuade  my  sister,  Mrs.  Harland,  that  she  is 
abusing  her  opportunities  for  influence.  Oh  ! 
Eleanor,  be  firm  in  your  course ;  let  your  efibrts 
never  cease  to  win  your  brother  back." 

"  And  yet  Mr.  Stuart  tells  me  there  is  no  harm 
in  Edward's  tendency." 

*'  Russell  ?  Ah  !  you  have  no  conception  how 
he  grieves  me.  He  feels  very  bitter  towards  his 
father  for  all  my  sorrow,  and  blames  him  far 
more  than  he  deserves.  Because  he  is  strong 
enough  to  never  lose  control  of  his  appetite  he 
has  little  sympathy  for  those  who  are  tempted 
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more  than  they  can  bear.  I  do  not  distrust  his 
power  and  strength,  yet  no  man  is  quite  safe  who 
is  indifferent, — he  needs  strong,  well  defined 
principles.  He  continually  assures  me  that  with 
such  a  terrible  example  before  him  he  is  too  wise 
and  prudent  to  ever  fall.  He  takes  wine  very 
seldom  certainly,  and  yet  it  is  his  nature  to  wish 
to  be  able  to  do  everything,  to  possess  everything. 
I  should  feel  much  happier  if  his  heart  were  not 
so  bitterly  proud,  if  he  had  more  sympathy  for 
those  weak  stumblers  the  Bible  tells  about.  A 
strange,  exceptional  effect  his  father's  terrible  fate 
has  had  upon  his  whole  character." 

It  is  not  known  how  the  talk  would  have  end- 
ed for  it  was  interrupted  by  a  servant  announc- 
ing morning  visitors  from  the  city. 

Mrs.  Stuart  rose,  a  faint  smile  crossing  her 
beautiful  face,  as  she  said  half  sarcastically,  yet 
very  sadly  to  Eleanor :  "  You  see  it  is  the  old 
tragedy  of  life  enacted  over  and  over  again.  I 
must  go  down,  and  laugh  and  talk  with  them 
and  appear  gay  and  happy,  while  my  heart  is 
breaking.    Oh  !  it  is  hard,  hard !" 

Eleanor's  heart  was  too  full  of  sympathy  to 
speak.  She  silently  put  out  her  hand  with  an 
eager,  impulsive  movement. 

The  real  Mrs.  Stuart  looked  long  and  search- 
ingly  into  the  young  girl's  troubled  face  ;  then 
the  next  moment  put  on  her  mask,  which  Eleanor 
never  saw  again  lifted,  and  went  down  to  meet 
her  friend^, 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

**We  all  do  staiup  our  value  on  ourselves.  The 
price  we  challenge  for  ourselves  is  given  us." — Schiller^ s 
W allenstein. 

Press  of  business  and  annoying  delays  kept 
the  master  of  Leathdale  absent  from  bis  elegant 
home  for  two  whole  weeks.  The  cause  of  his 
journey  was  best  known  to  his  own  proud,  re- 
served heart,  and  although  it  had  been  under- 
taken unwillingly  because  of  the  unsettled 
condition  of  his  love  suit,  the  anticipation  of 
happiness  at  the  end  kept  him  in  good  spirits. 

On  his  return  home  from  his  cousin's  croquet 
party,  a  letter  on  his  library  table  awaited  his 
attention.  The  fine  brows  drew  together  as  his 
eye  recognized  the  handwriting,  and  almost 
impatiently  he  tore  open  the  envelope  : 

"  Mb.  Russell  Stuart, 
Dear  Sir,— 

I  never  supposed  the  necessity  of  my  ad- 
dressing you  would  ever  arise,  and  though  regret- 
ting now  that  necessity,  I  trust  your  courtesy  will 
prompt  you  to  accede  to  my  earnest  request. 

A  few  days  ago  I  accidentally  came  across  the 
young  girl  whom  you  once  so  deeply  wronged  by 
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telling  her  you  loved  her,  and  for  a  few  months 
amusing  yourself  by  winning  her  heart,  when  you 
knew  you  could  never  stoop  to  marry  her.    She  is 

living  in  great  destitution  in  N  ,  a  little 

village  near  the  sea-shore.  You  well  remember 
that  because  I  had  no  sympathy  with  your  code 
of  belief  that  such  '  flirtations'  are  not  dishonor- 
able in  a  man  once  or  twice  in  his  lite,  because 
of  this,  our  friendship  was  broken.  I  need  not 
attempt  to  change  your  views.  But  I  will  say 
that  it  is  your  positive  duty  to  go  to  her,  relieve 
her  present  need,  and  place  her  beyond  reach  of 
future  trouble.  I  do  not  think  she  will  ever 
disagreeably  trouble  you.  It  is  because  I  am 
absolutely  unable  to  assist  her  permanently 
that  I  now  point  out  to  you  your  course  of 
action. 

Sincerely  Tours, 

Philip  Seymour." 
That  evening  as  Mr.  Stuart  was  on  his  way  to 
seek  Eleanor  and  Flo's  hiding  place,  he  met  Mr. 
Seymour  at  the  drawing-room  door.  After  the 
first  shock  of  surprise,  he  said  in  a  low  voice  but 
with  his  usual  smooth  politeness,  "  I  have  read 
your  letter  and  owe  you  thanks  for  its  interesting 
facts.  I  start  to-morrow  morning  on  the  errand 
you  impose.  But  Seymour,"  the  voice  sank  al- 
most to  a  whisper,  "  beware  what  you  say  to 
any  of  my  friends  here.  Their  '  code'  is  not 
mine — not  so  liberal."  An  evil  smile  distorted 
the  handsome  fa^e. 


The  other  answered  frigidly :  "  Had  I  any 
good  motive  in  exposing  you,  I  should  not  hesi- 
tate. But  doing  so  would  not  retrieve  the  past, 
nor  restore  her  wrecked  happiness.  It  would 
only  pain  your  friends  who  trust  in  you." 

"  You  speak  wisely.  I  am  glad  your  view  of 
the  case  in  question  is  such  that  I  can  admire. 
Good  evening." 

Everything  at  last  was  arranged  to  Mr.  Stuart's 
satisfaction  ;  and  with  a  reckless  forgetfulness  of 
the  dark  sins  of  the  past,  and  a  confident  looking 
forward  to  future  joy,  he  was  on  his  way  home. 
But  disappointment,  bitter  chagrin  awaited  him. 
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CHAPTER  YII. 

''Even  the  weariest  river  winds  somewhere  safe  to 
sea." — Swinburne. 

The  two  years  which  followed  were  years  of 
deep  experience  to  at  least  three  of  the  persons 
in  whom  we  are  interested.  Philip  Seymour 
went  back  to  his  work  far  away, — and  though 
everything  connected  with  his  single  visit  to  the 
Harlands  clung  to  his  memory  as  closely  as  vines 
and  ivies  cling  to  solid  masonry,  he  thought 
always  of  Eleanor  as  Russell  Stuart's  wife,  and 
the  man's  strong  will  never  allowed  the  faintest 
thought  of  love  to  find  sympathy  in  his  heart. 
And  yet  the  words  "  it  might  have  been  other- 
wise" were  often  a  sad  accompaniment  to  the 
full  harmony  of  the  beautiful  life  he  lived. 

With  Eleanor  many  things  were  different. 
Perhaps  she  missed  Mr.  Stuart  more  than  she 
was  really  conscious  of.  There  was  little  to 
enliven  the  dull  monotony  of  her  busy  life.  His 
intelligent,  stimulating  conversation,  his  keen, 
scholarly  criticism  of  the  books  they  read  together, 
were  now  enjoyments  ot  the  past.  Among  her 
many  friends,  there  were  none  quite  so  kind  to 
her,  certainly  not  so  devoted,  as  he  had  been. 
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But  Eleanor  had  been  true  to  herself  and  to  her 
ideas  of  duty,  and  knowing  that  what  had  in- 
terested her  was  not  really  himself,  she  only 
regretted  his  absence  in  the  abstract. 

It  had  been  very  hard  to  see  the  pain  she  gave 
him ;  and  when  he  went  abroad  for  a  year,  she 
felt  responsible  for  his  exile,  and  sharply  blamed 
herself  for  Mrs.  Stuart's  inevitable  loneliness.  But 
he  had  come  back ;  and  the  few  times  they  had  met 
assured  her  that  time  and  absence  had  completely 
conquered  the  old  love,  although  the  wounds  to 
his  pride  and  egotism  had  left  scars. 

Thus  while  Eleanor's  outward  life  was  devoid 
of  romance  and  absorbing  interest,  she  lived  an 
inner  life  of  high  aspiration  and  earnest  thought 
which  failed  not  to  compensate  for  many  losses. 
And  yet  the  atmosphere  of  sorrow  and  constant 
anxiety  in  which  she  lived  was  telling  upon  her 
health  and  spirits.  Edward  went  recklessly  on 
his  downward  path  and  saw  not,  or  affected  not 
to  see,  that  the  sister  he  so  much  loved,  who 
seldom  failed  to  give  him  sympathy  and  affection, 
was  daily  growing  more  careworn  and  grave. 
Yet  sometimes  hours  of  bitter  self-condemnation 
came  to  him  ;  and  when  she  would  talk  to  him 
about  the  fatal  habit  which  was  undermining  his 
life,  he  would  resolve  to  snap  the  fetters  which 
bound  him  and  be  free.  But  they  had  grown  too 
strong  for  him  to  break  alone  ;  and  he,  in  his  self- 
reliant  weakness  did  not  solicit  the  help  of  God. 

Indeed  if  it  had  not  been  for  Eleanor's  influ- 
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ence  it  is  not  known  where  he  would  have  ended. 
The  fear  of  entirely  destroying  her  faith, 
restrained  him  from  committing  many  of  the 
excesses  in  which  his  companions  indulged  ;  her 
advice  and  warnings  and  entreaties  kept  him 
from  plunging  headlong  into  that  maelstrom  of 
intemperance  out  of  which  no  man  comes  alive. 

But  he  was  losing  prestige  rapidly.  That  air 
of  general  wretchedness  which  dissipation  brings 
in  place  of  the  freshness  and  happiness  it  takes 
away,  clung  to  him  closely  now.  He  was  not  so 
careful  in  his  dress  as  he  once  had  been,  his  broad 
shoulders  stooped,  his  firm,  manly  step  grew 
irregular  and  tottering.  Hardest  of  all  to  bear, 
his  former  acquaintances  looked  coldly  on  him  ; 
and  those  friends,  at  whose  homes  he  had  learned 
to  drink,  wondered  "  why  he  could  be  so  utterly 
foolish,  so  blind  to  his  chances  of  success  in  his 
profession,  as  to  thus  lose  his  respectability  and 
ruin  his  prospects."  Yet  with  this  very  medita- 
tion resting  in  their  minds,  this  warning  example 
gleaming  before  their  consciences,  they  would 
go  home  and  offer  to  their  children,  to  their 
guests,  the  same  glasses  filled  with  the  sparkling 
wine,  out  of  which  he  had  once  drunk,  and  after- 
wards pray  to  be  led  not  into  temptation,  to  be 
delivered  ifrom  evil.  When  will  such  men  and 
women  realize  that  they  hinder  the  progress  of 
truth,  holiness  and  justice,  which  is  to  triumph 
over  injustice,  talsehood  '  and  evil  in  this  our 
soirrow-^hadowed  world  ? 
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At  last  one  snowy  day  in  December,  Mr. 
Kinglake  called  him  into  his  private  office,  and 
informed  him  that  as  he  was  so  irregular  in  his 
attendance  to  business  he  must  withdraw  from 
the  firm  This  blow  to  his  pride,  to  his  honor  . 
struck  home  to  his  heart.  With  a  hopeless  look 
on  his  pale  face,  he  mechanically  signed  the 
papers,  and  taking  his  hat  and  coat  went  out. 
Mr.  Dale  met  him  in  the  outer  office  and  said 
kindly,  "  I  am  sorry  you  are  going  Osborne.  I 
would  do  anything  if  I  could  help  you  in  any 
way." 

Edward  silently  shook  his  hand, — he  could  not 
trust  his  voice  to  speak. 

"  Flo  will  be  very  sorry  for  you  and  your 
sister . . .  Can't  you  give  up  drinking  Osborne,  and 
make  your  mother's  life  a  little  brighter  towards 
its  close  ?" 

Edward  bowed  his  head  upon  the  railing  of 
his  desk — the  desk  which  had  been  his  tor  six 
long  years.  Mr.  Dale  saw  he  was  trying  to 
conceal  the  tears  in  his  eyes.  "  Mr.  Harland 
was  saying  the  other  day,  it  was  such  a  pity  that 
a  young  man  of  your  ability  and  legal  advantages 
should  throw  away  your  chances." 

"  He  has  himself  to  thank  for  it,"  came  from 
between  Edward's  tightly  compressed  lips. 

''What's  that?" 

"  I  say  he  can  thank  himself  tor  it,"  repeated 
Edward,  lifting  his  head.  "  Three  years  ago  as  I 
was  calling  there,  feeling  ver^  tired  and  worn 
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out,  he  offered  me  wine.  I  refused,  but  he 
pressed  it  upon  me,  saying  I  needed  some 
stimulus.  I  went  from  his  home  that  evening 
thinking  that  if  wine  made  me  feel  so  good^  so 
exhilerated  as  though  all  the  blues  were  gone,  I 
would  drink  and  enjoy  the  effect." 

The  tone  of  Edward's  voice  suddenly  changed 
to  one  of  mocking  bitterness.  Give  Mr.  Har- 
land  my  blessing,  my  calming  benediction.  Tell 
him  I  am  indebted  to  him,  to  his  kind  hospitality 
for  all  the  misery  I  bring  upon  myself  and  those 
at  home.  If  I  shall  die  a  drunkard  and  an  out- 
cast, it  may  be  pleasant  for  him  to  know  that 
my  soul's  blood  is  upon  his  garments.  His  sleep 
will  probably  be  as  refreshing  and  dreamless  as 
mine  to-night.  Good-bye,  Dale, — it's  time  to 
shut  the  office  and  shut  me  out,  and  I  must  go." 

The  snow  was  falling  heavily,  and  it  was  quite 
dark  outside.  The  street  lamps  glimmered  faint- 
ly, and  Edward  saw  men  hurrying  up  town 
homeward  bound,  for  the  bells  were  ringing  six. 
He  was  not  ready  to  go  home,  nor  was  he  quite 
prepared  to  forget  himself  in  intoxication.  Draw- 
ing his  fur  cap  over  his  ears,  and  buttoning  up 
his  coat,  for  the  cold,  blustering  wind  chilled 
him,  he  walked  aimlessly  down  Bunton  Street. 

He  had  not  gone  far  when  he  was  stopped  by 
a  faint  voice  at  his  side.  Then  he  saw  in  the 
darkness  a  little  girl  with  a  thin,  tattered  shawl 
closely  wrapped  over  her  cold  arms.  "  Please 
sir  can't  you  give  me  a  penny  to  git  some  supper  ? 
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Me  father  is  drunk  sir,  and  us  children  are  starvin' 
an'  so  cold." 

Edward  emptied  all  his  change  into  her  bare, 
cold  hand.  "  God  have  pity  on  them  all,"  he 
muttered  to  himself  as  he  turned  away. 

Hardly  knowing  what  he  did,  and  because  of 
a  vague  feeling  of  discomfort,  he  entered  a  warm 
bright  saloon,   one   of  his  customary  haunts. 

Burying  himself  in  a  large  chair  in  one  corner,  he 
gave  way  to  his  bitter,  hopeless  thoughts,oblivious 
of  the  movements  or  talk  of  his  companions.  After 
a  while  he  felt  his  shoulder  touched,  and  turning 
half  angrily  his  eye  encountered  Mr.  Stuart's 
finely-featured  face.  "  How  are  you  Osborne  ? 
I've  not  seen  you  for  ages.  Good  heavens  !  you 
are  as  pale  as  death.  Come  and  have  something 
strengthening  for  the  sake  of  old  times." 

Edward  rose  mechanically,  and  the  two  men 
went  towards  the  bar;  but  while  the  one  pru- 
dently sipped  the  contents  of  his  glass,  the  other 
with  equal  imprudence  emptied  his. 

After  Mr.  Stuart's  departure  Edward  once 
more  sought  the  comfortable  arm-chair.  For 
awhile  he  sat  there,  languidly,  sensuously  enjoying 
the  warm  glow  caused  by  the  strong  liquor  he 
had  drunk.  Then  a  wild,  mad  impulse  swept 
over  him,  a  strong  desire  for  more  intense  enjoy- 
ment, even  complete  forgetfulness,  and  he  called 
for  glass  after  glass.  Soon  after  he  again  found 
himself  in  the  open  air.  It  was  now  half-past 
seven,  and  he  turned  in  the  direction  of  home. 
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But  at  the  corner  of  Grand  Street  he  ran  against 
a  tall  gentleman  who  was  hurrying  in  the  oppo- 
site direction.  His  foot  slipped,  and  in  falling 
hearily  on  the  pavement  his  head  struck 
against  the  curbstone.  The  gentleman -stopped, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  man  who  was 
passing  carried  him  into  the  nearest  drug- 
store, and  laid  him  on  a  lounge  in  the  inner 
room.  Edward's  cap  had  fallen  off,  and  the 
brown  curls,  damp  with  snow  and  sleet,  fell  over 
the  cut  on  his  forehead  from  which  the  blood  was 
streaming.  The  eyes  were  closed,  the  lace 
deathly  pale.  After  looking  at  him  searchingly 
as  if  the  features  seemed  familiar,  the  gentleman 
hastened  to  assist  the  druggist  in  his  efforts  to 
restore  his  consciousness.  ''Is  he  seriously  in- 
jured?" he  asked. 

"Can't  tell;  bad  job." 

"  Have  you  any  idea  who  he  is  ?" 

"  Yes,  young  Osborne  (poor  fellow)  of  the  firm 
(hold  his  head  a  little  higher)  firm  of  Kinglake, 
Dale  (look  out  there.  Give  me  that  handker- 
chief) lawyers  you  know.  He's  been  going  bad 
lately  I've  heard  tell.    A  great  pity  poor  fellow." 

"  Where  does  he  live  ?  I'll  get  a  cab  and 

bring  a  doctor.  Don't  spare  anything  to  make 
him  comfortable." 

Eleanor  was  sitting  by  the  parlor  grate  alone. 
The  book  she  had  been  reading — Richter's 
"  ffesjperus^^^  had  fallen  unheeded  in  her  lap,  and 
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her  eyes  were  fixed  on  the  glowing  coals.  This 
sentence  had  almost  startled  her :  "  But  there 
shall  come  an  era  when  it  shall  be  light,  and  man 
shall  awake  from  his  dreams ....  Infinite  Provi- 
dence, thou  wilt  cause  the  day  to  dawn,  although 
as  yet  struggles  the  twelfth  hour  of  the  night." 

Then  as  her  imaginative  mind  took  up  the 
figure  and  thought  of  all  it  suggested  and  pro- 
mised, she  restlessly  rolled  back  her  chair  and 
began  walking  up  and  down  the  room.  But  too 
soon  her  thoughts  came  back  to  the  care  and 
the  trouble  which  she  seldom  forgot.  Were 
brightness  and  joy  never  to  be  found  in  all  her 
endless  life  ? 

The  door-bell  rang  loudly  as  though  pulled  by  a 
strong  decided  hand  ;  and  not  waiting  to  turn  up 
the  hall  gas,  Eleanor  quickly  opened  the  door.  A 
tall  figure,  covered  with  snow,  stood  outside,  and 
she  dimly  discerned  in  the  darkness  the  outline 
of  a  cab  in  the  street. 

May  I  see  Mrs.  Osborne  ?"  The  voice 
strangely  carried  Eleanor's  thoughts  back  into 
the  past. 

Mrs.  Osborne  is  ill.  Will  I  do  as  well  ? 
Come  in." 

He  shook  the  snow  from  him,  and  entered  the 
hall.  As  the  light  from  the  bright  parlor 
fire  flashed  through  the  door  and  illuminated 
their  faces,  they  both  gave  a  start  of  recognition, 
and  Eleanor  offered  her  hand.  Then  Mr.  Sey- 
mour said  hurriedly,  "  Can  you  bear  it?    I  aaia 


quite  sure  there  is  nothing  immediately  serious. 
Your  brother  has  fallen  and  is  hurt.  Will  you 
prepare  his  room  while  we  bring  him  in  ?" 

She  showed  him  she  could  bear  it  by  her  ad- 
mirable self-control  and  promptitude  in  the 
performance  of  those  services  to  relieve  which 
only  a  true  gen  tie- woman  can  perform  efficiently. 
A  more  weak  and  selfish  one  would  have  been 
but  a  hindrance  and  trouble.  They  carried  Ed- 
ward up-stairs  and  laid  him  on  the  bed  in  his 
own  room.  He  wa«  conscious  now,  and  suffering 
very  much. 

After  rendering  what  assistance  he  could,  Mr. 
Seymour  went  down  again  into  the  parlor.  The 
fire  there  had  burned  down  low  and  the  light 
was  quite  dim.  He  wondered  what  strange 
Providence  had  thus  guided  him  once  more  to 
this  home.  Why  had  the  thought,  the  memory 
of  Eleanor  been  with  him  thes«  two  long  years 
when  she  had  been  suffering?  Ah!  he  knew 
without  defiinite  explanation,  what  those  years 
had  been  to  her  : — he  had  seen  the  shadows  in 
her  eyes,  the  sad  weary  lines  of  care  around  the 
expressive  mouth.  How  he  would  have  loved  to 
help  and  comfort  her,  to  bring  the  lost  joy  back ! 
But  where  was  Russell  Stuart  ?  Was  not  that 
his  service  and  privilege  ? 

Absence  in  New  Orleans,  completely  isolated 
from  the  sphere  in  which  Eleanor  moved,  even 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  newsmonger,  had  been 
Mr.  Seymour's  misfortune.    Tie  felt  in  the  unen- 
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viable  condition  of  a  man  who  anxiously  desires 
knowledge,  but  sees  no  way  of  obtaining  it  with- 
out direct  question,  or  annoying  blunder. 

He  was  leaning  on  the  mantle-piece,  looking 
into  the  fading  embers  of  the  fire,  when  he  heard 
her  step  in  the  room.  She  said  that  Edward  had 
fallen  into  a  sleep  caused  by  exhaustion  and  the 
doctor's  prescribed  narcotic. 

"  I  am  sure  you  must  feel  very  tired,"  Mr.  Sey- 
mour said,  as  he  rolled  an  easy  chair  towards  her. 

"  Just  a  very  little ....  But  you,  I  do  not  believe 
you  had  your  tea  when  you  so  kindly  " 

"Oh  yes,  Mrs.  Stuart, — Miss  Osborne  !"  he 
added  quickly,  feeling  as  he  caught  the  startled 
look  in  her  eyes  that  he  had  blundered.  ^'  Then 
you  are  not  married  yet  to  Mr.  Stuart  ?" 

No,  and  I  never  expect  to  be,  Mr.  Seymour," 
Eleanor  answered  impulsively.  The  next  mo- 
ment she  laughed  while  a  hot  flush  came  into  her 
cheeks. 

''You  must  forgive  my  ignorance,"  he  said 
after  a  short  pause.  ''  When  I  first  met  you  I 
heard  you  were  soon  to  be  married,  hence  my 
inference.  By  the  way  the  doctor  told  me 
some  one  would  have  to  watch  to-night,  and  I 
have  been  wishing  that  you  would  allow  me  to 
stay.  You  should.  Miss  Osborne,  because  I  was 
the  cause  of  the  fall." 

His  words  went  to  her  heart  with  a  sense  of 
comfbit,  of  unbounded  trust  in  him.    She  did 
not  object  to  his  proposal— indeed  accepted  it 
10 
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calmly  and  naturally,  as  he  wished,  and  in  the 
same  way  as  she  had  accepted  his  assistance  once 
before — with  a  sincere  "  Thank  you."  Then  she 
asked  gravely  "  Was  he  intoxicated  ?  O  Mr. 
Seymour !  I  have  often  wondered  where  all  this 
will  end.  For  months  I  have  been  expecting 
some  fearful  calamity.  If  you  could  only  mflu- 
ence  him.  There  are  so  few  gentlemen  here  who 
in  any  way  help  him  to  live  a  better  life." 

Eleanor  scarcely  knew  why  she  felt  such  con- 
fidence in  the  man  standing  there  by  the  mantle, 
looking  down  at  her.  This  feeling  of  trust,  of 
reliance  in  his  judgment  and  wisdom  came  in- 
voluntarily, and  yet  it  borrowed  no  strength 
from  imagination. 

^'  My  younger  brother  is  so  strong  in  his  temper- 
ance principles,'^  she  said  after  a  long  silence. 

He  is  away  to-night ;  drove  Flo  Harland  out  to 
Leatheale.  She  had  a  message  to  deliver  there. 
They  were  coming  right  back.  I  am  listening 
all  the  time  for  the  sleigh  bells.  Did  you  know 
she  is  to  be  married  soon  ?"  Eleanor's  face 
brightened  and  her  voice  took  a  more  cheerful 
tone,  as  it  always  did  when  she '  spoke  of  her 
friend. 

"  I  was  not  aware  of  the  stupendous  fact.  I 
only  came  here  yesterday,  consequently  have  not 
called  yet." 

^'It  is  your  loss;— theirs  too,"  she  added  quickly. 
He  sm'led  down  at  her  asking,  "Who  is  the 
happy  man  elected  to  this  honor  ?" 
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"  My  brother's  partner  Mr.  Dale.  Why  your 
old  friend.  He  has  changed  wonderfully  since 
he  knew  her.  A  little  inclined  to  dissipation 
before,  he  is  now  so  trustworthy  in  every  way, 
sincere  and  true-hearted.  Flo  tells  me  that  he 
is  trying  to  convince  her  father  that  his  course  in 
regard  to  wine  drinking  has  not  been  wise,  that 
he  has  made  a  great  mistake  in  not  realizing  his 
responsibility.  Mr.  Seymour,  I  am  sometimes 
driven  so  near  despair,  as  to  be  tempted  to  wish 
that  no  acts  of  ours  may  have  effect  upon  others." 

"  Such  a  condition  would  prevent  all  hope  of 
doing  good,  as  well  as  take  away  all  check  upon 
evil.  Miss  Osborne  ;  and  each  of  us  would  feel 
rather  cold  and  icy  in  our  isolation,  would  we 
not  ?  I  should  be  lonely  indeed,  if  you  had  no 
influence  on  my  spiritual  nature.  Things  you 
said  at  our  first  meeting  have  remained  with  me 
all  this  time,  have  helped  me  in  many  an  anxiety 
and  crushing  disappointment." 

She  smiled  at  his  earnestness,  but  changed  the 
subject,  by  asking  how  long  his  business  would 
keep  him  in  town  this  time. 

A  very  desirable  position  has  been  offei;ed 
me  permanently  in  the  firm  of  Albert  &  Beattie. 
The  Bar  of  this  city  is  composed  of  such  able  and 
noble  men,that  I  am  anxious  to  have  the  advantage 
of  intercourse  with  them.  I  have  no  ties  elsewhere, 
therefore  any  arrangements  I  make  will  be  clear 
gain." 

Eleanor  was  prevented  from  replying  by  the 
arrival  of  her  brother  Aleck. 
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CHAPTER  VriL 

A  heart  which  seeks  feels  well  that  it  wants  some- 
thing ;  a  heart  which  has  lost  feels  that  something  has 
gone." — Goethe, 

It  was  well  that  Edward  Osborne  had  to  lie 
there  on  that  sick  bed,  helpless,  and  much  of  the 
time  alone.  Freed  from  excitement  and  the 
distracting  cares  of  business,  he  had  opportunity 
for  a  good  deal  of  self-introspection,  audit  seemed 
that  he  saw  clearer  into  tlie  depths  of  his  own  sin 
and  wretchedness,  than  ever  before.  Indeed  he 
had  never  dreamed  of  the  possibility  of  such  sin 
and  wilful  wrong-doing  being  existent  in  his 
heart. 

What  had  the  twenty-five  years  of  his  life 
been  to  him?  Altogether  a  failure.  Must  it 
always  be  so  ?  Why  could  he  not  shake  the  past 
from  him,  and  break  from  it,  as  a  boat  tosses 
spray  from  her  bow,  and  dashes  onward  ?  Ah  ! 
he  did  not  feel  strong  enough  to  battle  with  the 
angry,  raging  waves  which  threatened  to  engulf 
him,  and  ride  on  top  of  them  victorious,  con- 
queror. 

But  for  his  friends  his  courage  would  have 
utterly  failed.    They  gave  him  resolution,  pur- 
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pose,  ambition  to  be  lifted  onto  a  higher  plane  of 
life,  where  the  outlook  would  be  broad,  the  at- 
mosphere fresh  and  inspiring.  But  the  path  to 
it  indeed  lay  over  rugged,  footsore  places,  and 
there  was  a  burden  for  the  weary,  distrustful 
heart,  heavy  to  be  borne. 

Coming  in  one  day,  Mr.  Seymour  found  him 
very  despondent.  ^'I  have  just  promised  Eleanor," 
he  said,  "  that  when  I  am  well  and  able  to  be 
around  again,  I  will  entirely  break  away  from 
my  old  habits  and  companions,  and  start  life 
again.  While  listening  to  her  eloquent  argu- 
ments in  favor  of  a  life  consecrated  to  true 
and  noble  things,  it  seemed  an  easy  thing  to 
promise.  But  now  I  am  tired  Seymour,  and  you 
don't  know  how  I  crave  for  a  glass  of  some- 
thing. It  seems  as  if  I  were  going  wild,  that  I 
would  willingly  give  my  right  hand  for  one  glass 
of  wane.  Wouldn't  it  satisfy  me  ?  Oh  !  I  often 
wake  up  in  the  night  and  lay  here  and  plan  how 
I  can  get  some.  If  there  were  any  in  the  house  ! 
But  I  must  not  talk  of  it.  Nell  says  it  will  never 
do  to  try  and  drink  moderately." 

''Never,  never  with. your  excitable,  impulsive 
temperament." 

"  Well,  what  can  I  do  ?  It  is  too  late.  I 
have  gone  too  far  already.  I  may  as  well  give 
up  all  hopes  of  reformation  ;  have  a  merry  life 
and  a  short  one,and  drop  in  to  the  grave  as  soon  as 
possible,"  he  added  recklessly. 

And  break  your  sister's  heart.    Oh  Osborne  ! 
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do  you  see  how  pale  and  thin  she  is  ?  And  would 
it   be  a  merry  life  ?"    Philip  asked  gravely. 

Edward  sighed  heavily.  "God  knows  it  is  mis- 
erable ;  so  miserable !" 

"  Which  is  the  wisest,  dear  friend  ;-a  wretched 
life  as  you  confess  it  is,  with  the  prospect  of  a 
terrible  death  which  involves,  in  the  life  beyond, 
separation  from  all  that  is  pure  and  beautiful 
and  holy  ;  or  a  life  of  hard  struggle  indeed,  but 
great  content  and  satisfaction,  a  peaceful  death 
winning  the  glorious  joys  of  Heaven  ?  " 

Edward  turned  away  his  head  and  made  no 
response.  His  friend  went  on  :  "  You  remember 
that  little  poem  by  Goethe  which  Eleanor  read  to 
us  yesterday  ?    Wait  and  I  will  get  the  book  : 

The  future  hides  in  it 
Gladness  and  sorrow  ; 
We  press  still  thorow, 
Nought  that  abides  in  it 
Daunting  us  onward. 

And  solemn  before  us, 
Veiled,  the  dark  Portal, 
(roal  of  all  mortal  : — 
Stars  silent  rest  o'er  us, 
Graves  undef  us  silent  ! 

While  earnest  thou  gazest, 
Comes  boding  of  terror, 
Comes  phantasm  and  error 
Perplexes  the  bravest 
With  doubt  and  misgiving. 
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But  heard  are  the  voices, — 
Heard  are  the  sages, 
The  worlds  and  the  ages  : 

Choose  well ;  your  choice  is 
Brief  and  yet  endless : 

Here  eyes  do  regard  you 
In  Eternity's  stillness.; 
Here  is  all  fullness, 
Ye  brave  to  reward  you  ; 
Work  and  despair  not." 

"Yes  Edward,  there  is  great  happiness  in  store 
for  you,  for  your  mother,  your  sister,  if  you.  will 
but  use  all  the  power  of  your  will  in  the  coming 
struggle.  Prove  which  is  the  stronger,  your 
appetite  or  yourself.  Don't  let  it  conquer  you, 
you  with  your  manly  strength  of  intellect,  your 
noble  moral  nature.  And  then  you  have  a  work 
to  do  for  Christ,  and  he  is  calling  you  very  lov- 
ingly to  enter  his  service.    Choose  well." 

Work  ?  There's  no  work  for  such  as 
I ;  my  work  is  among  dry  law  books  and 
musty  parchments :  no  room  for  Christianity  in 
them." 

"  You  do  not  know.  Encourage  some  hearts 
by  showing  them  how  you  can  resist  temptation. 
Add  your  share  to  the  noble  work  of  making 
this  world  wiser,  happier,  more  worthy  of  its 
divine  origin.  What  glorious  possibilities  for 
heroism  in  life,  if  only  you  will  trust  God  to 
give  you  the  strength  you  need.  Have  you  asked 
for  it?" 
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"  I  have  tried  to,  but  it  seemed  as  if  I  spoke 
to  the  air.  I  have  neglected  him  too  long,  dis- 
trusted his  love  and  care  for  me.  I  used  to  be 
with  Russell  Stuart  a  good  deal,  and  his  cool 
self-possessed  skepticism  proved  very  attractive 
to  my  intellect.  And  yet  I  never  have  lost  the 
faith  of  my  innocent  boyhood.  Would  to  God 
I  were  back  once  more  gathering  daisies  in  the 
fields  with  Eleanor,— -no  thought  nor  care  for  the 
great  throbbing  world  of  experience,  suffering 
and  unbelief.  " 

A  long  silence  between  them.  At  last  Ed- 
ward spoke  again.  Philip  you  believe  in 
prayer :  I  wish  you  would  pray  for  me  so  1  can 
hear. 

So  Mr.  Seymour  knelt  by  the  bedside  and  ask- 
ed God,  who  like  a  father  pitieth  His  children,  to 
help  this  prodigal  son  who  had  wandered  so  far,  to 
arise  and  go  to  Him.  To  Edward  it  seemed  that 
he  had  never  before  listened  to  a  prayer  so 
earnest,  so  sincere,  so  confident  of  a  sure  and 
speedy  answer.  The  Redeemer  seemed  sensibly 
near,  and  there  entered  into  his  heart  the  certain 
assurance  that  he  loved  and  forgave  him,  and 
would  guide  him  onward  in  the  best  path  which 
any  man  can  choose, — the  narrow  path  leading 
up  to  light. 

This  was  the  turning  point  in  Edward 
Osborne's  life, — henceforth  he  had  new  wishes 
and  aims.  His  life  certainly  was  not  peaceful 
and  calm,  but  a  battle,  a  constant  warfare  with 
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the  fearful  temptations  daily  besetting  him.  To 
him  that  overcometh  belongs  a  victorious  crown, 
and  he  fought  manfully  and  was  brave  and  true. 
Difficult  ?  Yes !  but  the  reward  of  each  faith- 
ful endeavor — release  from  the  chains  of  his 
former  slavery,  made  him  rejoice. 

*         -Jf*"*         ^         ^         -5^  ^ 

Ere  the  winter  closed  he  was  once  more  at  his 
favorite  desk  in  the  office  of  Kinglake,  Dale 
and  Osborne,"  and  this  was  the  crowning  joy. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

God's  gifts  put  man's  best  dreams  to  shame." — Mrt, 
Browning. 

This  vrorld  is  very  lovely.  Oh  my  God!  I  thank 
thee  that  I  live.'' — Anon, 

It  was  a  chilly  evening  towards  the  end  of  May. 
To  homeless  Philip,  as  he  came  in  from  the  blus- 
tering wind  outside,  the  little  parlor  looked  cosy 
and  home-like;  and  the  sight  of  Eleanor's  face, 
bright  and  joyous  now,  made  his  manly  heart 
throb  with  a  strange,  sudden  hope.  Despite  his 
independent  self-reliance,  he  associated  her  with 
his  whole  future  happiness. 

Eleanor's  thoughts  were  hard  to  analyze,  but 
she  found  that  evening  the  love  and  interest 
prayed  for  long  age. 

^       ^       ^       -jf       ^     ^       ^        ^  -jf 

"  Nell,  my  darling,  will  you  come  to  my 
wedding  ?  Before  that  heartless  cousin  of  mine 
went  to  Europe  I  thought  you  would  be 
married  first,  but  you  perceive  I  have  got 
the  start  of  you.  Now  you  sit  there  as  content- 
edly; looking  so  merry  and  roguish,  just  as  if 
you  were  going  to  be  married  to-morrow.  At 
any  rate  I  see  where  the  current  is  running ; 
and  I  am  prophet  enough  to  know  that  sooner 
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or  later  your  boat  will  drift  into  the  safe  harbor  of 
matrimony.  Mrs.  Partington  would  say  who, 
who  would  ever  have  thought  it  ?  Well,  I  hope 
you  will  be  just  as  happy  as  Walter  and  I  are, 
and  expect  to  be  forever.  Isn't  it  nice  and  com- 
fortable to  feel  that  you  can  make  another  happy  ? 
It's  even  better  than  being  happy  yourself, 
although  I  repudiate  with  scorn  the  sentiment  of 
that  song  Russell  used  to  sing  so  much^  What 
are  the  words  ?  Something  like  these : —  "  I 
am  content  to  drink  drops  of  enjoyment  if  only 
the  fountain  fall  freely  for  thee.'  " 

"  I  think  I  like  pailfuls  of  enjoyment  instead 
of  drops,"  said  Eleanor. 

"  Of  course  you  do,  my  dear.  Oh!  it  is  a  base 
doctrine,  and  that  cousin  of  mine  would  be  the 
last  man  to  sing  it  truthfully.  He  would  want 
fully  as  much  homage  and  reverence  as  he  gave. 
Do  you  know  that  he  is  very  cucumbery  towards 
me,  because  I  will  not  bow  humbly  at  his  shrine? 
He  would  make  a  good  Pope." 

Eleanor  laughed  :  "  But  we  would  not  be  sub- 
missive cardinals. " 

Then  the  talk  drifted  back  towards  the  subject 
of  the  wedding.  "  1  had  real  difficulty  in  getting 
papa  to  promise  that  we  need  have  no  wine," 
Flo  said.  "  He  affirmed  that  it  would  be  absurd 
and  singular.  But  I  teased  and  coaxed ;  and 
finally,  cat-like,  got  my  back  up  and  firmly  set  my 
foot  down,  that  i  would  have  my  own  way.  So 
the  dear  fellow  was  compelled  to  yield  grace- 
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fully.  I  think  T  was  in  some  measure  excusable  ; 
because  I  could  not  possibly  begin  ;my  married 
life  by  intentionally  sinning.  It  is  a  real  trial  to 
me  that  Papa  is  so  indifferent.  I  believe  that 
righteousness  and  sin  are  struggling  for  supre- 
macy in  this  world,  and  every  careless^  in- 
different act  of  ours  which  is  on  the  side  of 
evil,  is  an  obstruction  in  the  way  of  the  right 
conquering." 

Yes,  but  the  righteousness  shall  reign  from 
the  rivers  to  the  end  of  the  earth." 

N^othing  was  heard  for  a  while  but  the  rustling 
of  the  wind  in  the  elm  trees  outside  the  window. 
Then  Flo  looked  up  from  her  work  and  said  : 
"  Aunt  Stuart  was  here  yesterday.  She  inform- 
ed me  that  Leathdale  is  to  undergo  extensive 
repairs  for  the  reception  of  the  bride.  They  are 
coming  back  the  end  of  October.  Report  saith  that 
brought  up  in  Boston,  breathing  that  intellectual 
air,  she  is  very  clever,  quite  a  modern  Margaret 
Fuller,  devoted  especially  to  German  Literature. 
She  would  suit  you  there  Eleanor.  We  must  get 
her  to  disseminate  some  of  this  superfluous  learn- 
ing over  some  of  us  less  highly  favored  mortals..  . . 
Stop  laughing  Eleanor  !  You  confuse  and  em- 
barrass me.  You've  been  just  bubbling  over 
with  happiness  lately.  Your  pails  are  too  full 
of  joy  altogether.  I  ought  to  dip  in  a  tea-cup 
and  take  some  out." 

I  am  very  happy  it  is  true,  ^'  replied  Eleanor 
earnestly."  I  even  dislike  to  sleep  for  then  I  am 
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unconscious  of  it  all.  Such  joy  is  almost  too 
good  to  last."    The  sweet  voice  trembled. 

"  Well,  I  don't  wonder,  when  your  home  is  so 
lovely.  Your  mother  is  a  changed  woman,  and 
dear  Edward  is  such  a  comfort  to  her.  And 
your  prospective  husband  is  grand  and  noble. 
Why  Nell,  I  think  you  did  well  by  giving  up 
that  heartless  cousin  of  mine,  and  waiting  two 
long  years  for  Mr.  Seymour." 

"I  do  too,"  said  Eleanor  laughing.  "I  am 
glad  you  like  him." 

^'  Now  Eleanor  don't  think  me  sentimental 
when  I  tell  you  that  whenever  I  see  Mr.  Sey- 
mour I  am  reminded  of  that  verse  written  of  his 
namesake  Sir  Philip  Sydney : 

A  aweet  attractive  kind  of  grace  ; 
A  full  assurance  given  by  looks  ; 
Continual  comfort  in  a  face — 

But  there  he  is  Nell,  come  to  take  you  home." 
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CHAPTER  X. 

i  I  sind  nie  entfernter  von  nnsern  Wunsc/ien  als  wenn 
wir  uns  einhilden  das  Gewunschte  zu  besitzen. — Goethe, 

"  We  are  never  further  from  our  wishes  than  when  we 
imagine  that  we  possess  what  we  have  desired." 

It  was  a  terribly  stormy  night  ;  he^vy  peals 
of  thunder  shook  the  windows,  and  every  now 
and  then  the  lightning  flashed  brilliantly  in  the 
room. 

The  master  of  Leathdale  was  sitting  by  his 
library  table  busily  writing.  A  tall,  elegantly 
dressed  lady  sat  in  the  shadow  beyond  the  circle 
of  light  cast  by  the  lamp,  restlessly  toying  with 
a  book,  her  bright  eyes  alternately  travelling 
from  it  to  the  face  of  the  absorbed  writer. 

The  clock  struck  eleven  ;  he  tossed  aside  his 
pen  and  looked  up.  Alice  it  is  getting  late. 
Had  you  not  better  think  of  retiring  ?" 

"  Who  could  sleep  such  a  night  as  this  ?"  was 
the  petulant  answer.  Just  hear  that  roar  of 
thunder  !  I  declare  Russell  this  old  house  will 
fall." 

He  smiled  provokingly  at  the  speaker  and 
turned  back  to  his  writing. 

But  in  less  than  five  minutes  he  threw  down  his 
pen  again  and  rose  hastily,  exclaiming  :  "I  declare 
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I  forgot  to  go  and  see  tliat  old  servant.  He  may 
be  dead  by  this  time,  and  John  particularly  re- 
quested my  attention  before  I  retired.  Be  sure 
and  remain  here  till  I  return  Alice.  Accom- 
panying me  would  unnecessarily  agitate  your 
nerves.  You  may  criticize  my  work  ;  that  article 
is  almost  finished.  It  is  against  Ruskin's  theory." 
Fervently  kisiing  her  he  abruptly  left  the 
room. 

Up  the  stairway,  through  the  long  dark 
halls,  the  young  man  took  his  way.  He  never  ' 
forgot  the  gloom,  the  sublime  horror  of  this 
stormy,  lightning-lit  night.  The  secluded  room 
which  he  reached  at  last  was  quiet  and  still,  save 
for  the  low  muttering^'of  the  decreasing  thunder. 
Mrs.  Stuart  was  sitting  by  the  side  of  a  prostrate 
form  on  the  bed  ;  her  trembling  fingers  passing 
through  the  tangled  locks  of  heavy  grey  hair  ; 
her  eyes  fixed  intently  on  the  worn  features,  now 
rapidly  assuming  the  cold,  unimpressible  rigidity 
of  death. 

Her  son  threw  his  arm  around  her  saying 
gently  :  "  Mother,  I  should  have  been  with  you 
but  for  the  fear  of  exciting  Alice's  suspicions. 
She  must  not  know  of  this.  What  a  relief  it 
will  be  to  you." 

The  mother  looked  up,  a  glance  of  real  joy  for 
a  moment  taking  the  place  of  the  former  hope- 
less expression.  "  Oh,  Russell !"  she  exclaimed 
in  a  half  whisper,  "  he  recognized  me  just  a  few 
minutes  ago.    A  sudden  change  came  over  him, 
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his  eyes  lost  their  wild  look  and  grew  soft  and 
natural.  He  put  out  his  hand  and  spoke  to  me 
in  a  tone,  unheard  s6  long.  Then  he  closed  his 
eyes  and  said:  'Margaret,  good-bye.'  Oh! 
Russell,  the  comfort  of  this  is  indescribable. 
Who  knows  but  in  that  last  rational  moment  he 
was  sorry  and  God  forgave  him." 

"  Do  not  vex  yourself  with  fears.  If  he  live 
at  all  it  is  probable  he  is  happy  at  last."  After  an- 
other long  intense  look  at  the  face,  noble  and  beau- 
tiful now  in  its  silent  repose,Mrs.  Stuart  continued : 
"  Oh  Russell  if  he  would  only  speak  once  more ! 
After  all  these  weary  years  of  waiting,  it  is 
hard,  hard !"  With  an  uncontrollable  sob,  the 
unhappy,  proud-hearted  ^V^oman  hid  her  face 
on  her  son's  shoulder.  He  lovingly,  reverently 
lifted  it  up,  and  kissed  the  trembling  lips.  The 
one  unselfish  impulse  of  his  heart  was  his  strong 
affection  for  his  suffering  mother, — the  wronged 
wife  of  the  man  lying  there  so  cold  and  still. 

The  faithful  John  had  furtively  drawn  his  coat- 
sleeve  over  his  eyes,  and  walked  away  to  the 
window.  Presently  Mrs.  Stuart  raised  her  head. 
"  I  am  ready  to  go  now,  Russell.  I  feel  tired 
out,  perhaps  1  can  sleep."  With  her  usual  firm 
step  and  erect  carriage  she  left  the  room.  Rus- 
sell lingered  but  a  moment.      You  have  made 

Jlans  for  the  funeral  to-morrow  night  at  twelve 
ohn  ?  Be  very  careful  that  it  does  not  get 
wind.  Even  my  wife  knows  nothing  except  that 
an  old  servant  has  died,  and  because  of  a  dis- 
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agreeable  disease,  will  be  buried  secretly.  Lock 
tiie  doors  securely,  and  leave  the  keys  on  my 
dressing  table." 
"  Yery  well  sir." 

JS"ot  more  than  twelve  minutes  had  elapsed 
since  Mr.  Stuart's  exit  from  the  library.  Its 
luxurious  warmth  and  brightness  contrasted 
pleasantly  w^th  the  dreary  desolation  of  the 
strange  scene  he  had  just  left,  and  with  a  sigh  of 
relief  he  rolled  his  eas}^  chair  towards  the  fire, 
and  drew  his  not  unwilling  wife  to  a  place  on 
his  knee.  Is  he  dead  ?"  she  asked,  pushing 
back  the  hair  from  his  forehead,  and  attempting 
to  smooth  out  the  furrows  there. 

"  Tes,  he  had  been  sick  a  long  time  before  you 
came  to  grace  Leathdale.  I  wish  the  tact  of  his 
death  to  be  mentioned  to  no  one.  The  ser- 
vants are  so  foolishly  superstitious,  and  would 
likely  draw  most  unflattering  conclusions  relative 
to  our  prosperity,  because  of  one  dying  under 
our  roof  on  such  an  unpropitious  night." 

She  laughed  low  and  musically.  You  are 
pale  with  apprehension  and  devout  fears.  The 
secret  will  die  with  me." 

Alice,  there  are  some  cigars  in  that  drawer, 
under  those  rolls  of  papers.    May  I  trouble  you  ?" 

She  went  to  do  his  bidding,  but  did  not  find 
them  readily.  ^'  Are  they  not  there  ?"  he  asked, 
lifting  his  eyes  from  the  fire,  where  they  had 
rested  in  momentary  abstraction. 

"  Yes  at  last ;  ^nd  here  is  a  photograph  of  your 
11 
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cousin  Mrs.  Dale.  Why  quite  a  number  of 
others  also.  I  am  going  to  look  them  over  while 
you  smoke."  She  brought  him  matches  and 
cigars,  and  then  sat  down  on  a  low  chair  at  his 
feet, — the  position  of  all  others  he  loved  best  to 
have  her  assume.  "  This  one  of  your  mother 
when  she  was  quite  young  is  fine.  How  wonder- 
fally  handsome  !  She  looks  happier  here  than 
now,  at  least  more  spontaneously  so.  You 
know  1  have  not  seen  her  all  day  ?  She  has 
kept  her  room  so  closely  because  of  a  racking 
headache.    They  must  wear  upon  her." 

Alice  was  so  intent  upon  the  photographs  that 
her  husband's  grave  preoccupation  was  unnoticed. 

I  declare  Russell  here  is  one  of  you, — no — ^yes 
it  must  be  so." 

Her  husband  deigned  no  reply.  "  Did  you 
hear  me  sir  ?  How  sober  you  are !  I  believe  you 
are  still  troubled  about  that  disagreeable  death. 
There  is  nothing  fearful  in  it ;  only  a  passing  of 
the  finite  back  to  the  one  eternal  and  infinite 
substance.  There  is  no  consciousness  beyond,  no 
real  immortality." 

''  I  know  that,  and  yet  the  change  is  solemn. 
She  laughed  at  his  shadowy  face.    "  By  the 
way  1  looked  at  your  manuscript.    It  is  quite 
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metaph^'-sics.  I  wouldn't  dip  into  them  if  I  were 
yon.  Yon  asked  me  to  criticize,  you  know.  1 
really  do  not  think  yon  snccessfully  hold  ground 
airaiust  Ruskin.  I  am  quite  in  harmony  with 
the  theory  you  so  loftily  reject." 

The  patronizino;  tone  ot  this  criticism  was  ex- 
ceedingly distasteful  to  her  pjoud  husband.  He 
threw  his  cigar  into  the  grate  muttering  some 
unintelligible  words.  Why  could  not  the  lady 
at  his  feet  consistently  have  her  words  harmonize 
with  her  lowly  position  ? 

"  I  shall  finish  your  production  in  the  morn- 
ing, meanwhile  will  your  lordship  inform  me  if 
this  be  a  picture  of  y  urself  ^' 

"  It  is  my  father." 

"  How  you  do  resemble  him  !  Why  have  you 
never  showed  me  this  before?  He  must  have 
beer)  about  your  age.  How  long  is  it  since  he 
died  ?" 

Russell  gave  an  almost  perceptible  start.  His 
wife,  busy  in  her  examination,  did  not  perceive 
the  dark  flush  on  his  brow. 

He  leaned  over  and  took  up  one  of  the  photo- 
graphs. Do  you  like  that  face  ?"  he  questioned 
hurriedly. 

It  was  that  of  a  young  girl.  The  features 
were  far  from  regular.  The  nose  a  little  too 
long ;  the  mouth  imperfectly  curved,  and  too 
firm  for  beauty, — but  the  eyes,  oh  the  eyes! 
such  an  ( xpression  of  bright  intellect,  of  strong 
faith  and  love  in  them. 
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The  lady  scrutinized  it  long  before  she  spoke. 

There  is  great  power  in  that  face  ;  a  strength 
and  tenacity  of  purpose  which  would  lead  her 
over  burning  lava  if  she  were  convinced  that  the 
right  path  lay  through  it." 

"  I  once  bitterly  experienced  the  shock  of  her 
obstinacy,"  said  Kussell  after  a  moment,  a  sneer 
disfiguring  his  tine  mouth.  She  was  an  infatu- 
ated fanatic." 

Longing  to  vent  his  vexation  on  something 
tangible,  he  tore  the  picture  from  his  wife's 
grasp,  and  tossed  it  into  the  dying  embers  of  the 
fire.  In  wondering  astonishment  she  watched 
the  paper  twist  and  curl  by  the  action  of  the 
heat,  till  it  was  a  trembling  ma-s  of  blackness, 
then  turned  around  for  an  explanation.  The 
swollen  blue  veins  in  his  forehead  denoted  intense 
anger,  the  usually  apathetic  eye  shot  sparks  of  tire. 

iler  low  amused  laugh  served  to  check  "the 
manifestation  of  his  unmanly  resentment,  and 
his  brow  cleared.  "  Poor  picture,  the  innocent 
cause  of  interrupting  a  profound  physiognomical 
dissertation.  Is  it  the  pleasure  of  your  ladyship 
to  come  to  bed?" 

His  manner  showed  he  was  in  no  mood  tor 
answering  any  curious  questions  she  might 
ask  ;  and  as  slie  was  strangely  exceptional  in 
being  untroubled  by  curiosity  this  gave  her  no 
uneasiness. 

With  elegant  grace  ?ind  not  less  admirable  tact 
she  resumed  her  former  place,  and  laid  her  head 
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caressingly  on  his  broad  shoulder.  The  depths  of 
the  man's  strong  feelings  were  stirred.  Unpleas- 
ant memories  of  repulsed  affection,  of  wounded 
pride,  the  now  extinct  photograph  had  invoked. 
In  contrast,  how  gratifying  the  love  ot  this  beauti- 
ful, intellectual  woman,  this  queen  of  elegance, 
culture  and  fashion,  as.  much  superior  to 
Eleanor  Osborne,  as  the  mountain  in  its  lofty 
grandeur  to  the  little  projection  nestling  at  its 
base. 

He  forgot  the  irritation  caused  by  her  audacity 
in  expressing  dissent  from  his  opinions.  Perhaps 
he  was  in  the  wroTig.  Who  knew  I  As  strange 
phenomena  had  been  observed  once  or  twice  in 
the  history  of  the  world. 

Three  months  ago  had  Russell  Stuart  been 
told  that  he  would  thus  be  acknowledging  his 
wife's  superior  insight,  and  in  a  manner  regu- 
lating his  opinions  by  hers,  he  would  have  scorned 
the  prophecy  with  disgust.  Even  now  the  tribute 
was  rendered  unconsciously ;  he  did  not  see  that  it 
was  she  who  ruled.  After  a  long  pause  she  raised 
herself  up  and  said  demurely,  ^'  Now  Russell  I 
am  ready  to  sleep.  Listen !  the  voice  of  the 
thunder  is  receding;  the  flashes  of  lightning 
growing  faint  and  lew.  In  fact  the  storm  is 
dying  You  will  not  think  of  undertaking 

that  mysterious  journey  to-morrow  ?" 

He  laughed.  "  There  is  no  mystery  in  it  Alice. 
A  business  friend  has  arranged  to  meet  me  at 
N—  -y  a  little  village  on  the  sea-shore.    1  shall 
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only  stay  there  a  couple  of  hours.  By  starting 
back  on  the  first  train  1  shall  be  here  in  time  for 
dinner." 

And  tlien  we  shall  give  our  party  the  follow- 
ing night  3  ou  know.  By  the  way  1  want  you  to 
thoroughly  understand  that  I  do  not  sanction 
the  use  of  wine  at  such  assemblies.  Wait ! 
listen  till  I  finish.  What  is  the  use  of  these 
elaborate  suppers  anyway  ?  They  promote  indi- 
gestion, intellectual  stupidity,  and  take  time 
which  should  be  devoted  to  literary  conversation. 
Now  I  am  going  to  work  a  reform  here  in  this  city. 
. .  .But  it  is  not  wholly  because  of  this  that  I  ob- 
ject to  wine.  1  will  not  consciously  put  this  tempt- 
ation in  the  way  ot  the  young  men  who  visit  me." 

"  You  must  have  a  supper  worthy  of  our 
guests  and  in  harmony  with  our  position,  and 
you  must  have  wine,  Alice  " 
But  I  shall  not  have  wine." 

"  Will  you  dare  to  go  against  my  will  Alice?" 

"  Yes  my  dearest.  I  dare  do  anything  1  think 
is  right.  What  do  you  mean  by  so  often  saying  I 
am  queen  of  Leathdale,that  I  must  rule  everything 
according  to  my  desire  ?  And  now  you  are 
usurping  authority,  and  trying  your  best  to  rule 
me.  I  don't  go  down  to  your  office  and  give 
orders,  and  say  you  must  use  green  sealing  wax 
on  all  your  letters,  and  throw  away  all  your  one- 
cent  stamps !  Oh  Russell !  you  must  yield  to 
me  in  this.  If  you  do  not  allow  me  to  give  my 
party  as  I  wish,  you  will  not  see  me  present  to 
grace  it." 
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She  caught  hold  of  his  hand  and  drew  his 
cloudy,  almost  angry  face  down  to  a  level  with 
her  own.    "  What  do  you  say  Russell 

He  looked  at  her  a  moment  in  silence.  Then 
he  smiled  and  kissed  her.  Well  dear  as  you 
are  determined,  1  suppose  I  shall  have  to  yield 
for  fear  of  punishment.  I  suppose  you  are  right. 
My  mother  will  agree  with  you  thoroughly.  * 
Come  dear,  open  the  door  while  I  turn  out  the 
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CHAPTER  XI 

In  all  battles  if  you  await  the  issue,  each  fighter  has 
prospered  according  to  his  right.  He  has  fought 
with  all  his  might,  and  has  prevailed.  His  very- 
death  is  no  victory  over  him.  He  dies  indeed,  but 
his  work  lives,  \rery  truly  lives." — Carlyle. 

"Will  you  draw  the  curtain  back  a  little 
further  Eleanor,  so  I  can  see  the  sun  come  up 
from  behind  those  hills  in  the  distance?  How 
beautiful  and  blue  they  look  in  the  morning 
mht.  ^  ^  When  every  thing  else  is  so 
silent  and  hushed,  how  strange  the  roll  of  the 
surf  sounds.    It  is  so  monotonous  and  deep." 

Yes,  it  is  indeed  the  bass  in  the  harmonious 
anthem  which  nature  h  singing  to  God.  And 
Edward,  it  is  so  restless,  a  symbol  of  the  working 
of  our  immortal  and  infinite  minds.  Do  you 
see  those  white  crests  on  tlie  top  of  the  waves 
as  they  roll  up  on  the  beach  and  break  ?  Let  me 
raise  your  head  a  little  higher." 

"That  is  better. I  can  see  the  blue 
waters  stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
reach,  and  then  they  blend  into  the  blue  of  the 
sky.  Oh  Eleanor  what  glorious  clouds  !  so 
clearly  does  the  water  catch  the  reflection  that 
there  is  a  double  sunrise.    The  sun  must  be 
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almost  at  the  top  of  that  hill  which  looms  up  to 
the  sky  like  a  tall  sentinel  on  guard ;  for  see  the 

fog  is  lifting   I  wish  Philip  were  here. 

When  did  you  say  he  would  come  ?" 
The  train  is  due  at  seven." 
"  Then  he  will  be  here  soon.    Will  it  be  very  • 
long  ?"  and  Edward  sank  back  on  the  pillow. 

"  Just  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  You  are  tired 
waiting.  I  wish  you  could  have  slept  more  in 
the  night.    Don't  you  feel  any  better.  Teddie?" 

She  came  and  sat  down,  her  face  full  of  loving 
anxiety.  He  drew  her  to  him,  saying  gently  : 
Eleanor  the  end  has  almost  come.  I  feel  and 
know  that  when  that  sun  rises  to-morrow  morn- 
ing I  shall  be  with  God.  Oh  think  of  it !  If 
this  world  is  so  fair  and  beautiful,  its  music  so 
sweet,  what  must  Heaven  be  ?" 

He  felt  her  trembling,  but  could  not  see  the 
tearless  grief  in  her  face  :  "  Don't  grieve  darling. 
Why  should  you  care  when  I  have  been  only  a 
trouble  to  you  for  so  long^.  Oh  what  would  have 
become  of  me  without  you.  God  pity  the  poor 
fellows  who  have  no  sisters  to  love  and  trust 
them,  when  everyone  else  is  cold  and  skeptical." 

Edward,  Edward,  how  can  I  let  you  go," 
came  from  the  very  depths  of  his  sister's  heart. 

Eleanor  give  me  your  hand, — there  !  How 
cold  you  are  !  Now  I  must  talk  to  you  for  a 
minute  while  I  can.  It  has  been  so  hard  to  live, — 
a  constant  struggle  with  myself  and  with  evil  ; 
so  hard  to  resist  the  persuasions  of  my  former 
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friends.  I  have  never  told  you  how  subtly 
Kussell  Stuart  especially,  has  exerted  his  almost 
irresistible  influence  in  endeavoring  to  make  me 
fall.  He  could  not  have  realized  my  weakness. 
Oh  really,  really  Eleanor,  I  am  so  thankful  that 
God  sees  fit  to  let  me  rest.  Perhaps  he  knows 
my  strength  is  not  worth  much,  and  he  is  saving 
me  from  going  back  to  the  old  life."  A  violent 
tit  of  coughing  interrupted  the  speaker;  then  he 
continued  steadily,  though  every  word  gave  him 
pain.  Our  separation  will  be  but  for  a  little 
while,  and  then  just  as  that  sun  for  whose  rising 
we  have  waited  has  chased  away  the  shadows  uf 
last  night's  storm  " 

"  But  Edward  it  is  still  so  dark,  I  cannot  see 
ahead,"  said  Eleanor  despairingly. 

"  Is  this  my  little  sister,  w^io  used  to  keep  my 
courage  up  when  hope  was  almost  gone  ?  Our 
Father  will  help  you  darling,  never  forget 
that." 

She  could  not  speak,  and  he  went  on  in  a  low 
tone  :  "  I  would  have  liked  to  have  had  a  longer 
time  to  show  the  sincerity  of  my  repentance  by 
endeavouring  to  rescue  others  from  the  depths  in 
which  they  have  allowed  themselves  to  sink. 
Life  is  to  be  always  honored  and  valued,  if  not, 
the  gift  would  have  been  withheld.  But  then 
when  the  work  is  done,  the  soul  feels  a  longing 
for  that  other  life  beyond,  which  is  far  better. 
I  am  sometimes  overwhelmed  when  I  lie  here  and 
think  of  what  is  before  me.    Think  Eleanor  of 
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the  gain  :  no  more  sin,  no  more  unsatisfied  long- 
ings, unfnltilled  aspirations.  But  my  darling, 
my  most  precious  treasure  I  must  leave  behind, 
(remember,  only  for  a  little  while)  you  must  help 
me  at  the  last,  for  I  know  the  pain  will  be  hard 
to  bear.  The  only  regret  I  have  is  that  I  must 
die  away  from  home.  These  fresh  sea  breezes 
have  done  me  no  good  after  all  our  sanguine 
hopes.  You  see  my  constitution  was  broken  by 
dissipation.  The  check  came  too  late.  It  is 
always  thus,  one  has  topay  the  penalty  of  broken 
law.  How  well  I  remember  that  night  a  year 
ago  last  December.  How  miserable  I  was, 
utterly  disgusted  wnth  my  life,  and  yet  feelinor 
powerless  to  change  it.  Philip  was  a  good  Iriend 
to  me .  . .  Are  you  bure  he  is  coming  ?  I  must  bid 
him  good-bye." 

It  won't  be  long  now,"  Eleanor  said,  releasing 
her  hand  from  Edward's  and  leaning  over  to 
look  at  his  watch.  Just  then  a  ray  from  the 
rising  sun  fell  across  the  pillow  and  illuminated 
his  face.  A  beautiful  expression  rested  upon  it, 
yet  she  saw  how  weary  he  w^as  with  the  efl:ort  of 
talking.  She  stooped  and  kissed  him,  trying  to 
steady  her  voice :  "  You  must  sleep  now  till 
Philip  comes,  so  you  may  feel  like  seeing  him. 
Try  now.  I  will  go  down  and  tell  mother  to 
show  him  up  here  when  he  arrives." 

When  she  came  back,  tired  nature  had  asserted 
its  rights  and  he  lay  sleeping,  his  head  resting  on 
his  hand.    His  face  was  very  pale,  save  for  the 
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hot  flush  on  his  cheek,  and  Eleanor  saw  plainly 
what  she  had  before  tried  hard  not  to  see,that  death 
had  indeed  set  his  seal  upon  it,  and  would  soon 
claim  his  prize. 

Could  she  yield  this  beloved  brother  to  God 
who  gave  him,  and  without  a  rebellious  murmur 
see  him  go  away  into  that  spirit-land,  where  she 
could  not  follow,  nor  her  voice  recall  him  ? 

Truly  she  needed  strength  to  brave  this  swift 
approaching  trial  in  ]*esignation.  Prayer  is  the 
only  refuge  when  those  we  lean  on  most  and 
love  the  first,"  are  being  removed  from  the  mists 
and  vapors  of  earth  into  the  bright  sunlight  of 
the  presence  of  God.  But  she  could  not  pray, — 
only  strive  to  control  the  aching  of  her  heart 
while  waiting  for  the  consummation  of  the 
mystery. 

Nothing  broke  the  stillness  in  the  room,  but 
the  loud  ticking  of  the  watch  on  the  table,  and 
the  subdued,  never  ceasing  roar  of  the  billows  on 
the  distant  sea  shore. 

At  last  Edward  stirred.  She  was  immediately 
at  his  side.  "  Isn't  it  time  Eleanor  ?"  The 
weary  longing  in  his  voice  touched  her. 

Yes  darliisg,  it  is  ten  minutes  past  seven.  I 
haven't  told  you  before  for  fear  you  would  antici- 
pate too  much ;  but  1  expect  both  Walter  and 
Flo.  I  heard  from  them  last  night.  Don't  be 
disappointed  if  they  don't  come."  At  the  same 
moment  the  door  was  opened  gently.  A  glad 
surprised  exclamation  came  from  Edward,  at 
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sight  of  Florence's  soul-cheering  face  and  Mr. 
Dale's  familiar  figure.  Mr.  Seymour  brought 
up  the  rear  with  Mrs.  Osborne.  There  seemed 
nothing  wanting  now  to  complete  Edward's 
happiness. 

The  long  painful  day  wore  away  and  still  he 
lingered.  He  had  not  strength  to  talk  much.  He 
told  his  friends  what  they  were  to  him,  how 
much  he  loved  them,  more  by  srailes  and  loving 
looks  than  words.  How  precious  Eleanor  was  to 
him  was  best  shown  by  his  desire  for  her  con- 
tinual presence — restless  and  disturbed  if  it  was 
withdrawn  even  for  a  moment.  But  how  hard 
the  day  was  to  her  no  one  knew.  Whenever 
Edward  slept  and  the  necessity  for  control  was 
not  for  a  time  imperative,  Philip  could  see  by 
the  firmly  compressed  lips  and  the  tightly  drawn 
lines  between  the  eyebrows  that  the  noble  heart 
w^as  intensely  suffering.  But  she  showed 
nothing  but  bi  ightness  and  tenderness  towards 
the  dying  brother. 

Though  her  strength  was  beginning  to  yield 
she  refused  to  bese])arated  Irom  him,  and  insisted 
on  sitting  alone  with  him  the  first  part  of  the 
night.  At  one  o'clock  Mr.  Seymour  came  to 
relieve  her,  but  he  paused  on  the  threshold  of  the 
room. 

Eleanor  was  sitting  on  the  bed,  her  hand 
clasped  in  Edward's.  The  light  from  a  shaded 
lamp  showed  that  a  great  change  had  come  over 
his  face,  and   while  her's  was   calm   in  its 
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gravity  it  was  exceedingly  pale.  Philip  won- 
dered when  her  strange  self-control  and  fortitude 
would  cease.  He  softly  stole  away  to  bring  the 
others  for  he  knew  tlie  end  had  come. 

Edward  spoke  no  more,  though  it  was  an  hour 
after  that  before  he  died.  They  needed  no  as- 
surance by  words  that  it  was  well  with  liim.  His 
recent  life  had  been  almost  exceptional  in  its 
beauty, — an  unmistakable  record  ot  the  depth  of 
his  repentance  and  the  strength  of  his  will. 


After  life's  fitful  fever  he  slept  well." 
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CHAPTER  XII 

Men's  deeds  are  fair  enigmas,  let  man  solve  them  ; 
But  men's  dark  motives  are  in  the  books  of  God." 

Lord  Lytton. 

During  the  rest  of  the  night,  there  was  enough 
lor  Eleanor  to  do  to  efFectually  prevent  her  from 
seeking  the  quiet  and  solitude  her  spirit  craved. 
Not  even  Flo's  gen  tin  ess  could  soothe  Minnie. 
Nervous  and  excited  by  the  strange  solemnity  of 
the  death  scene,  she  demanded  the  most  wise, 
judicious  care.  Mrs.  Osborne  indulged  in  the 
most  violent  hysterics,  selfishly  exaggerating 
her  own  sorrow  with  no  apparent  conception  of 
the  pain  she  gave  those  who  had  more  power  of 
self-control. 

At  last  in  the  early  dawn  of  the  morning  she 
yielded  to  Mr.  Seymour's  persuasions  and  went 
to  bed.  Minnie  had  already  sunk  into  a  restless, 
feverish  sleep,  her  hand  tightly  grasping 
Eleanors. 

Eleanor  was  leaning  torward,  her  other  hand 
covering  her  eyes,  when  the  watchful  Flo  came 
up  to  her  and  whispered  :  *  Can't  we  transfer 
hands  Nell  ?  She  will  never  know  the  difference 
and  then  you  can  go  away  for  a  little  while.". 
Eleanor  did  not  permit  her  eyeft  to  meet  those 
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of  her  friend, —  her  own  Florence,  whose  pre- 
sence and  sympathy  were  doubly  precious  in 
this  her  great  trouble.  She  silently  signified 
assent  and  the  change  was  accomplished  without 
disturbing  the  sleeper.  The  next  moment  she 
was  gone. 

On  her  way  up  stairs  she  was  met  by  Mr. 
Seymour,  carrying  heavy  shawls  and  wraps  :  "  I 
was  thinking  you  would  like  to  come  down  to 
the  beach  and  see  the  sun  rise,"  he  said  in  response 
to  her  enquiring  look.  "  Your  mother  is  sound 
asleep.    Will  you  come 

"  Yes  indeed.    I  will  get  my  hood." 

"  Stay :  I  have  it  here,"  he  replied  arresting 
her  hasty  steps. 

She  smiled  at  him, — a  smile  full  of  meaning, 
though  she  said  nothing  while  he  deftly  fastened 
her  cloak  around  her  neck  and  put  on  her  warm 
hood.  "  This  almost  hides  my  darling's  face," 
he  said,  "  but  though  hidden  I  can  see  it  all  the 

same  We  will  need  these   shawls  to 

sit  on  because  the  rocks  are  damp.  Yesterday  I 
discovered  a  charming  little  nook  behind  an  im- 
mense rock,  nicely  sheltered  from  the  wind  and 
out  of  sight  of  every  one  who  might  be  strolling 
on  the  beach.  Will  you  be  warm  enough  now, 
Eleanor?  Wait  just  one  moment  while  I  get 
my  coat." 

lie  opened  the  hall  door  while  sj  caking  and 
she  stepped  out.  The  sunless  air  was  damp  and 
cliilly,  and  with  a  nervous  shiver  she  drew  the 
foldB  of  the  cloak  tighter  around  her  throat. 
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How  still  everything  was  in  the  early  hush  of 
the  morning  !  A  thrill  of  pain  shot  through  her 
heart  as  she  recalled  the  morning  before,  when 
Edward  had  so  truly  prophesied  what  had  come 
to  pass.  The  crisis  she  had  anticipated  with  so 
much  dread,  the  long  looked  for  change  had 
come,  and  it  was  all  so  strange,  so  sad  and  lonely. 
Now  no  answering  smile  would  flash  back  to  her 
from  the  eyes  closed  alike  to  earth's  beauty  and 
love  ;  the  hand  would  never  more  grasp  her's 
with  the  firmness  born  of  their  strong  affection 
and  reverence  for  each  other  ;  the  brother  and  sis- 
ter had  parted  companj^  and  until  the  blissful 
meeting  in  Heaven  there  would  be  silence  be- 
tween tbem. 

The  dew  yet  lay  on  the  grass  and  on  the 
planks  of  the  garden  walk.  The  not  far  distant 
waves  rolled  untiringly  up  upon  the  white  sand 
of  the  beach  with  their  usual  dull  monotonous 
roar.  Narrow  shafts  of  light  shot  up  from  be- 
hind the  far  off  hills, — sure  promise  of  a  sunrise, 
glorious  in  beauty  and  entrancing  loveliness. 

It  took  them  but  a  short  time  to  reach  the  spot 
Mr.  Seymour  had  chosen. 

A  high  precipitous  mass  of  rock  behind  and 
on  one  side,  between  them  and  the  village  ;  on 
the  other  side  a  sharp  declivity  reaching  clear 
down  to  the  waters'  edge.  Before,  a  command- 
ing view  of  a  vast  expanse  of  sand  and  rocky 
debris ;  then  beyond,  the  faint  beginnings  of 
vegetation,  the  ground  getting  gradually  higher 
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and  higher,  ending  in  the  grand  insurmountable 
hills,  rising  one  behind  another  in  solemn  majesty 
and  l3eauty,  wooded  to  their  summits. 

Spreading  the  shawls  upon  the  ground  and 
seating  himself  his  back  against  the  wall  of  rock, 
Mr.  Seymour  drew  his  wife  down  to  a  place  by 
his  side  . . .  Oh  it  was  sweet  his  tender  care  and 
watchful  love — the  sense  of  protection  his  pre- 
sence gave,  the  feeling  of  rest  in  his  strong  arms  I 
There  was  something  soothing  even  in  the  beat 
of  the  waves  against  the  rocks  far  down  below 
them  ;  something  invigorating  in  the  cold  sea 
air  which  blew  her  brown  hair  into  disorder  and 
touched  with  rosy  freshness  her  pale  thin  cheeks. 

For  a  long  time  neither  spoke.  Silence  was 
most  expressive  in  such  a  place, — alone  with 
nature  and  their  own  thoughts  

"  What  are  you  thinking  of  Nell  ?"  Mr.  Sey- 
mour asked  at  last,  more  for  the  purpose  of  saying 
something  to  change  the  expression  of  her  face, 
than  to  break  the  spell  of  silence.  Her  color 
deepened,  and  the  dark  eyes  flushed  with  tears. 
"  I  have  read  somewhere  Philip,  that  the  passing 
away  of  a  single  life  is  but  a  ripple  on  the  vast 
ocean  of  humanity,  and  I  was  thinking  that 
though  true  in  regard  to  the  great  universe  of 
souls,  to  som#hearts  it  comes  as  waves  and  bil- 
lows of  trouble.  And  I  thought  too  of  him, 
where  he  is  now,  if  he  can  see  our  sorrow^  and 
yet  not  be  glad  that  I  am  here  with  you.  .Oh  it 
is  so  comforting  that  I  have  you  to  love  !  
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I  can't  Philip  exactly  express  my  thoughts  as 
they  come,  you  must  imagine  them." 

He  bent  his  head  and  kissed  her  fervently. 
"  God  grant  me  worthy  of  this  trust,"  he  said 
with  a  tremble  in  his  voice.  I  know  that  before 
I  met  you  I  was  all  alone  in  the  world,  and  my 
love  is  now  concentrated  on  you  as  its  only 
centre.  I  can  never  be  to  you  what  you  have 
been  and  are  to  me  dear  Eleanor,  but  I  am  glad 
that  in  this  terrible  loss  of  yours,  I  can  be  a 
comfort  to  you." 

After  that  a  long  pause  occurred.  The  cease- 
less washing  of  the  waves  against  the  rocks 
beneath  the  sole  accompaniment  to  their  earnest 
thoughts, 

Eleanor  was  very  tired.  Intense  feeling  and 
an  equally  strong  government  of  that  feeling,  had 
made  great  demands  on  her  physical  strength. 
She  felt  she  could  not  talk. 

The  morning  train  whizzed  past  and  did  not 
rouse  her  from  her  reverie  ;  the  loud  joyous 
Ehouts  of  the  children  down  on  the  beach  fell 
unheeded  on  her  ears. 

But  she  did  not  miss  the  beauty  of  the  clouds 
and  the  lights  and  shadows  on  the  mountains, 
caused  by  the  rising  sun  ;  and  ye^t  had  touched 
with  glittering  gold  the  tops  of  even  the 
lowest  trees, — and  there  were  broad  streaks  of 
wavy  sunlight  all  over  the  ocean,  ere  she  spoke. 
What  disturbed  her  was  the  creaking  of  a  heavy 
footstep  on  the  other  side  of  thQ  rock,  and  the 
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sound  of  a  well-known  voice  clear  and  distinct  in 
the  morning  air. 

Startled  and  surprised  she  raised  up  and 
looked  at  her  husband.  "  Will  they  see  us 
here  ?"  she  asked  excitedly. 

"  No,  sit  still.  The  wind  brings  their  voices 
toward  us,  and  they  are  not  really  so  near  as  you 
imagine.  But  it  we  left  this  place  they  would 
see  us." 

"I  suppose  then  we  will  have  to  be  eaves- 
droppers against  our  will,"  she  answered, 
sitting  down  once  more.  The  next  instant 
she  heard  these  words  uttered  in  a  clear 
distinct  tone  :  "  Now  at  last  we  are  away  from 
all  prying  eyes  and  ears.  What  a  nest  for 
curiosity  and  gossip  this  little  seaport  town  is ! 
Well  Lucy,  I  don't  see  why  you  sent  for  me. 
Many  men  would  call  me  a  fool  for  coming,  but 
you  see  I  have  not  as  hard  a  heart  as  you  think. 


may  thank  that  confounded  Seymour  for  your 
good  fortune.  And  yet  in  less  than  three  years 
you  petition  for  more." 

"  Sir  I  tell  you  again,"  answered  a  sad,  sweet 
voice  almost  too  faint  for  the  listeners  to  hear  ; 

that  it  walliny  brother  wrote  to  you.  He's 
took  my  money  time  and  again  and  a  tew  days 
back  he  said  that  if  1  didn't  ask  for  more  he'd 
kill  me.  I  said  no,  and  he  was  that  drunk  you 
know  :  well  these  ugly  marks  on  my  arms  is  his 
work.  Indeed  I  was  shocked  to  see  you  conae 
by  the  train." 


>ugh  to  satisfy  you  ?  You 
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"  Then  you  weren't  as  glad  to  see  me  as  you 
used  to  be  to  see  the  lovesick,  foolish  youth, 
who  thought  an  hour  spent  with  you  a  pleasant 
change  from  dreary  college  work  and  musty 
books  ?" 

"  Oh  Mr.  Stuart,  don't  speak  of  those  days  ;  I 
can't  bear  to  hear  you." 

Well  don't  cry, — you  were  a  mighty  pretty 
girl  then,  and  I  loved  you  heartily.  I  was 
awfully  sorry  1  couldn't  marry  you !  But  you 
know  that  with  your  educational  and  social 
disadvantages,  you  would  not  be  a  fit  wife  for 
me." 

"  Yes,  I  know  it." 

^^I  was  glad  you  had  the  good  sense  to  so 
bravely  hide  your  tears.  They  do  annoy  me  so. 
Your  sweetness  made  me  doubly  regret  the 
necessity  for  giving:  you  up  ;  and  yet  such  regrets 
and  partings  are  inevitable  in  this  world." 

"And  your  wife  now  ;  is  she  very  sweet  and 
pretty  ?" 

She  is  handsome  Lucy  ;  tall  and  distinguish- 
ed, graceful  and  charming." 
"Rich?" 

"  Yes.  She  was  heiress  to  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  when  I  married  her." 

"  Rich — handsome — and  you  love  her  ?" 

"  Indeed  I  love  her.    How  otherwise  ?" 

The  girl  caught  the  softened  accent  of  his  voice, 
and  added  in  a  breathless,  constrained  tone: 
"I  hope  you  make  her  happy.    Let  me  see,  you 
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told  me  the  lady  you  were  going  to  marry  had 
dark  brown  hair  and  eyes — beautiful  eyes  you 
said ;  yet  she  wasn't  tall  nor  rich." 

Confound  your  memory  !  That's  not  the 
one.  She  refused  me  point  blank  when  I  got 
home.  I'm  glad  now  she  disappointed  me  for  I 
found  her  obstinate  and  self-willed.'^ 

I  couldn't  believe  that.  I  liked  her  face ; 
somehow  felt  that  she  would  do  me  good  if  I 
could  tell  her  what  my  life's  been  ;  she'd  give 
me  sympathy  and  tell  me  how  to  live  and  do 
what's  right.  There's  been  a  lady  here  the  last 
two  weeks  that  reminded  me  of  the  picture.  I 
saw  her  one  day  walking  on  the  beach,  a  tall, 
very  sick-looking  gentleman  leaning  on  her  arm. 
She  looked  so  sweet  and  sad.  I  watched  for  them 
after  that,  and  saw  them  every  day  until  a  week 
ago.  The  last  time  she  was  alone,  way  down  on 
the  other  side  of  the  old  wreck.  She'd  no  idea 
any  one  saw  her,  I  was  behind  a  rock  and  she 
was  crying  very  hard."  (Mr.  Seymour  glanced 
anxiously  at  Eleanor  ;  her  hand  was  covering 
her  eyes,  but  he  noticed  it  was  shaking  with 
nervous  excitement )  Have  you  got  her  picture 
here?"  ^ 

The  genflfcian's  voice  was  raised  in  angry 
response:  "rio  I  have  not,  and  I  wouldn't 
show  it  to  you  if  I  had.    If  you  mention  the  lady 

again  I'll  ,  well  our  business  is  finished.  I 

want  it  clearly  understood  that  I  shall  not  again 
answer  in  person  apy  appeals  made  by  you  or 
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any  of  your  friends.  I  will  arrange  that  you 
shall  have  a  certain  sum,  payable  every  six 
months,  drawn  by  you  alone.  That  will  prevent 
foul  play." 

lint  Mr.  Stuart  I  don't  want  your  money  !" 

"  Independence  does  not  agree  with  your 
gentle  clinging  nature  my  pretty  Lucy.  It  shall 
be  as  I  will.  I  leel  sure  you  will  never  cause 
me  trouble  because  I  trust  your  love  for  me. 
And  I  hope  our  lives  will  not  again  intermingle. 
I  wish  to  forget  the  past,  its  unpleasant  facts  I 
mean.  I  have  many  plans  for  the  future.  I  may 
be  a  senator  yet  Lucy.  My  political  influence 
is  increasing.  A  great  care  and  anxiety  night 
before  last  was  removed  from  my  mother's  mind, 
and  in  her  happiness  I  cannot  but  join.  We 
expect  to  have  a  brilliant  time  next  winter.  I 
shall  feel  more  at  ease  consequently  if  I  know  you 
are  not  suffering." 

"  Suffering  !    Oh  Rus  " 

"  Hush  Lucy,  not  that  iamiliar  name,  remem- 
ber.   We  are  total  strangers  from  this  hour. 

Good-bye  Pshaw  !  this  match  won't  burn  ; 

you  have  strong  breezes  here.  I  wonder  if  I  can 
get  a  boat  at  the  Ocean  House  ?  The  sea  is  very 
tempting.  I  believe  I  will  stop  over  one 
train  and  go  out,   even  if  I    did  promise 

my  wife  to  be  home  to  dinner  What 

a  splendid  place  this  is  for  private  conference  ! 
Good  enough  even  for  the  divulgence  of  State 
secrets.    W  hen  I  conspire  against  the  Govern- 
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ment,  I  shall  bring  my  confederates  here  to 
arrange  our  mode  of  action.  Ha-ha  !  Well  good- 
bye Lucy.    Keep  up  good  spirits." 

The  odor  of  a  fine  cigar  was  borne  towards  the 
unwilling  hearers  of  this  strange  dialogue  ;  and 
again  the  heavy  footstep  crunched  the  gravel. 
Not  pausing,  it  went  swiftly  down  the  hill 
towards  the  sea-shore, — finally  was  lost  in  the 
distance.  A  few  minutes  after  a  lighter  step 
took  the  opposite  direction  towards  the  village  ; 
and  Eleanor  and  Mr.  Seymour  were  once  more 
alone. 

Mr.  Stuart's  incautious  words  had  broken  most 
unpleasantly  on  the  general  tendency  of  Eleanor's 
previous  thoughts.  All  the  associations  cluster- 
ing around  the  many  happy  hours  of  their  former 
friendship,  came  thronging  to  her  memory, 
curiously  blending  with  feelings  of  surprise, 
abhorrence  and  regret, — the  reality  of  fact 
thus  conflicting  with  and  modifying  the  hues  of 
past  fancy.  Brightening  these  thoughts,  was 
intense  thankfulness  that  her  insight  into  his 
character,  motives  and  impulses,  had  been  clear 
and  accurate ;  that  her  judgment  had  not  been 
blinded  by  his  fascinating  magnetism  of  manner, 
the  glitter  and  show  of  his  ialse  deceptive  life. 

Not  then  could  she  speak  of  her  feelings  to 
Philip  ;  though  in  obedience  to  an  uncontrollable 
impulse,  her  lingers  tightened  their  grasp  of  his, — 
mute  language  which  he  understood  and  silently 
appreciated. 
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A  few  hours  after,  an  idle  stroller  on  the  beach 
noticed  far  out  upon  the  ocean  an  oarless  boat 
driven  hither  and  thither  by  the  contrary  action 
of  wind  and  tide.  Even  while  he  looked,  a  huge 
wave  dashed  over  the  frail  boat,  and  when  it 
rose  from  the  submersion,  it  was  bottom  upwards 
and  the  outline  of  a  man's  figure  could  be  dis- 
cerned clinging  desperate!}^  to  the  keel.  To  the 
curious  crowd,  fast  gathering,  the  alarm  was 
given  too  late  to  render  the  contemplated  as- 
sistance efifeotiye.  The  next  moment  the  boat 
struck  a  high  projecting  rock,  and  man  and  boat 
parted  company  forever. 

When  at  last  the  fitful  wind  had  grown  steady, 
blowing  landward,  and  the  sun  was  low  behind 
the  mountains,  the  cold,  lifeless  body  of  Russell 
Stuart  drifted  high  up  upon  the  sandy  beach, — 
almost  the  same  spot  from  which  in  the  morning 
he  had  started  in  the  pride  of  manly  strength 
and  selfish  power. 

The  plans  for  the  future  which  his  egotism  had 
gilded  with  brilliancy,  and  to  which  hope,  love 
and  ambition  lent  charm,  had  ended  in  retri- 
bution for  the  past, — swift,  unexpected,  terrible. 
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CHAPTER  XIII 

Tho*  much  is  taken  much  abides  ;  and  tho* 
We  are  not  now  that  strength  which  in  old  days 
Moved  earth  and  heaven,  that  which  we  are  we  are: 
One  equal  temper  of  heroic  hearts, 
Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in  will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield." 

TennysorCs  Ulyssea. 

Our  story  is  done.  It  has  given  but  faint 
glimpses  into  actions  and  motives,  and  events, 
has  traced  in  mere  bare  outline  fragments  of  the 
lives  of  a  few  people,  in  no  way  remarkable  for 
either  talent,  beauty  or  goodness.  And  yet  if 
considered  well  there  is  meaning  in  such  unre- 
markable conditions  as  even  these, — they  are 
closely  linked  with  the  great  actions  which  are 
seen  to  influence  the  world. 

There  have  lived  at  different  epochs  of  the 
world's  history,  heroes  whose  deeds  of  bravery 
and  skill  have  excited  admiration  and  won  fame. 
Monuments  are  reared  to  their  memory — 
mausoleums  which  sometimes  become  shrines  for 
hero  worship, — idolotry  of  great  men.  But 
the  world's  moral  victors  and  »piritual  heroes 
have  not  shone  conspicuously  in  its  chroniclea. 
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Their  progress  and  success  have  often  passed  un- 
recorded, save  in  the  hearts  of  the  few  who  knew 
and  loved  them. 

It  was  thus  with  the  friends  to  whom  we  have 
now  to  say  farewell.  The  life  they  contrived  to 
live  could  not  be  spoken  of  as  either  illustrious 
or  widely  known  ;  yet  it  was  great  and  true  and 
beautiful.  Indeed  often  shadowed  by  dis- 
appointment, and  failure ;  yet  brightened  by  not 
imperfect  love  and  joy.  Blest  with  quick  sympa- 
thy and  regard  for  the  welfare  of  others,  they 
were  strength  to  the  weak,  perpetual  inspiration  . 
to  those  who  had  not  climbed  as  high  the  heights 
of  life  or  seen  as  far  as  they.     ^       ^  ^ 

Human  happiness  is  incomplete  and  brief ; 
possessions  change  hands,  or  vanish  utterly  away, 
but  character  endures  as  the  chief  corner-stone  of 
the  structure  which  the  soul  of  man  is  building, — 
built  indeed  in  time,  but  if  founded  on  the  Rock 
of  Ages,"  shall  remain  unshaken  by  the  swift, 
overwhelming  billows  of  eternity's  vast  ocean. 


THE  END. 


If 


